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ly Potentials in AIR Trade 
© Siween the U. S. and China 


By Kennetu N. Hynes, Transportation and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


ITH THE RECENT inauguration of 

scheduled commercial air services 
between the United States and China, 
much interest in the potentials in trade 
by air between the two countries has 
beer. expressed by the air-transport in- 
dustry. A consideration of the probabili- 
ties inherent in this trade must take into 
account many factors, some of which are 
not adaptable to economic measures and 
others of which are susceptible to widely 
differing opinions. For the purposes of 
this discussion, we have chosen to ap- 
proach the subject from the point of view 
of what the trade may hold for air trans- 
portation in the light of existing trans- 
port equipment and in relation to the 
current flow of goods. 


In considering what the air-transport . 


industry may attract, we must weigh the 
costs which the industry will incur to 
perform the service it offers. Let us 
assume that the carrier will operate a 
DC-4 in a cargo service between San 
Francisco and Shanghai. For operations 
involving ranges of 3,000 miles, the pay- 
load capacity of a DC-—4 is reduced to 
between 9,600 and 10,000 pounds. Di- 
rect operating costs for a DC-4 cargo 
plane flying at 210 miles per hour ap- 
proximate $1 per plane-mile. This figure 
is exclusive Of the many indirect costs, 
which for scheduled American air lines 
amounted to a ratio of 1.48 in relation to 
operating costs in 1946. Predicating a 
calculation on a flying distance of 7,300 
miles between San Francisco and Shang- 
hai, the carrier would have to impose a 
rate of approximately 20 cents per ton- 
mile for a capacity load of 10,000 pounds 
in order to absorb the direct operating 
expenses. Therefore, just to meet the 
cost of flying the plane, the carrier would 
have to charge for the carriage of 1 ton 
of freight $1,460, or $0.73 a pound on a 
short-ton basis. 

The figure of 20 cents a ton-mile is 
much lower than the actual rate in effect 
on scheduled services to China at the 
present time. The current rate for air 
cargo amounts to about 65 cents a ton- 
mile for ordinary cargo. While reduc- 
tions in rates can be expected when 
more economical cargo planes are put 
into service, it is improbable that rates 
approximating 20 cents a ton-mile will 
soon be a reality on the long haul be- 
tween China and the United States. 
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Basic Questions 


For the sake of discussion, however, 
let us assume that the carrier does offer 
cargo service at the low rate of 20 cents 
a ton-mile. What commodities can be 
shipped at this rate in the light of eco- 
nomic justification? While freight rates 
are not necessarily proportionate to the 
value of commodities, it is true, never- 
theless, that valuable products usually 
bear higher rates. Notwithstanding 
their acknowledged limitations, the ra- 
tios between freight revenues and freight 
values are indicative of the character 
of the commodities shipped. As the most 
expensive form of transportation, it can 
be expected that aviation shipments 
bear a higher ratio of freight rates to 
freight values than shipments carried on 
other forms of transport. As to what 
the over-all ratio is for air shipments 
carried by American planes in inter- 
national operations, there are no avail- 
able data. Of some utility as a guide 
in our reasoning, however, is the ratio 
determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for 1941 rail shipments, the 
most expeditious and most expensive 
form of surface transportation of freight. 
In that year the ratio of freight rates to 
the value of commodities shipped on 
Class I railroads amounted to 1.26 
percent. 

If we postulate a rate of $1,460 per ton 
for air shipments from San Francisco to 
Shanghai and apply that figure to the 
values of commodities moving in the 
trade between China and the United 
States, we can determine the freight rate 
as a percent of the commodity values. 
Commodities with a value of 50 cents per 
shipping pound would have a value of 
$1,000 a short ton. For shipment by air 
these commodities would pay a rate which 
would be 46 percent in excess of their 
value. Commodities with a value of $1 
per shipping pound would have a value 
of $2,000 a short ton, and would cost 
about 73 percent of their value to ship by 
air. The economicaily legitimate ratio 
for international air shipments is a de- 
batable question. We can safely con- 
clude, however, that it is greater than the 
ratio obtaining for rail shipments. If we 
accept a ratio of 15 percent as a reason- 
able standard for the relation between 
the direct costs of transport by air and 
the value of air shipments, we must look 


for commodities with a value of $5 or 
more per shipping pound as the most 
likely offerings in the freight market. If 
we regard a ratio of 30 percent as an ac- 
ceptable standard, we must look for com- 
modities with a value between $2 and $3 
a shipping pound. 


Unit-Value Criterion 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census covering international air trade 
for the calendar year 1946 reflect the 
high-unit-value characteristics of air- 
borne cargo. In 1946 exports by air 
amounted to $115,279,684, and imports 
amounted to $60,215,565. The shipping 
weight of exports totaled 22,667,627 
pounds, while imports aggregated 
7,130,876 pounds. The average value per 
pound of shipping weight for exports was 
approximately $5, and for imports $8.50. 
It should be emphasized that the average 
unit values of both imports and exports 
were depressed by substantial shipments 
of relatively low-value commodities in 
the Caribbean and Central American 
areas, where during part of the year a 
scarcity of shipping space encouraged 
the utilization of air facilities. 

The postulation of a unit value per 
shipping pound as a guide in determining 
what the air carrier can economically 
accommodate excludes from considera- 
tion a number of factors, some of which 
are as important to the shipper as the 
cost which he must pay for the carriage 
of his goods. The chief appeal of air 
transportation is speed, and for some 
commodities immediacy of delivery is the 
most important consideration. The fac- 
tor of urgency can reduce the element of 
economic value to relative unimportance. 
Serum desperately needed to combat dis- 
ease in China cannot be evaluated in 
dollars. To lesser degrees, shipping costs 
are of secondary importance for those 
commodities that must reach their mar- 
kets quickly if they are not to lose their 
economic value. The market value of 
periodicals, wearing apparel, films, some 
types of chemicals, perishables—to men- 
tion a few items—is dependent to a large 
extent upon the immediacy with which 
the commodity reaches the consumer. 
In respect to the trade with China, how- 
ever, the element of immediacy in the 
delivery of fashion goods and, to a lesser 
extent, items of news interest is probably 
not so important as in the areas of the 
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Significant Comparisons 


The selection of the means of shipment 
must also be weighed against the types of 
facilities available. Shipments between 
the United States and China must move 
either by boat or by air. Ona rate basis 
alone, there is no comparison; ocean 
freight rates are but a small fraction of 
air freight rates. In the matter of small 
shipments, however, there is an area of 
competition. The minimum bill of lad- 
ing for an ocean shipment from the 
Pacific Coast to Shanghai is $10.50. For 
a package weighing between 20 and 25 
pounds, the ocean package rate is $4.10. 
In considering the advantages of air 
versus ocean transportation, many ship- 
pers May judge that the spread in rates 
is narrowed to a point where the differ- 
ence in cost is inconsequential. 

To ship by boat from the Pacific Coast 
to Shanghai takes about 18 days. This 
time interval does not include delays that 
may be encountered through port opera- 
tions and port congestion. To ship by 
air takes but a fraction of this time, and 
provides a flexibility of service that obvi- 
ates some of the intermediate handling 
which so often results in damages or 
losses. The possibility of breakage, con- 
sidered in relation to the available means 
of carriage, can be a decisive factor in 
determining the mode of transportation. 

Savings in time also mean a reduction 
in the exposure factor. This advantage 
has been translated into savings in pack- 
ing costs. The wartime experience of 
the Army and Navy air-transport serv- 
ices demonstrated that substantial pack- 
ing economies can be achieved through 
air shipments. For some commodities 
economies amounted to 70 pereent of the 
shipping weight; the over-all average 
approximated 30 percent. 


“Multiplicity of Factors” 


The problem, therefore, of determining 
what the air carriers can accommodate 
and what the public can afford to ship by 
air in the trade between the United 
States and China is conditioned by a 
multiplicity of factors, the relative im- 
portance of which may vary substantially 
with the commodity. The probability of 
shipment by air must be weighed against 
cost, urgency, obsolescence, perishability, 
fragility, and balanced against the ad- 
vantages peculiar to the competing forms 
of transportation. In normal circum- 
stances the element of cost will be basic 
to all determinations. 

Air cargo is indisputably premium 
cargo, and excepting conditions in which 
humanitarian values dwarf economic 
considerations, such as famines or epi- 
demics, commodities that move by air 
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will have a high unit value. Economi- 
cally, such commodities must have a 
spread in values between the point of 
shipment and the point of destination 
that will enable them to absorb the cost 
of transportation. In the light of cur- 
rent operational costs it appears improb- 
able that commodities with values per 
shipping pound of less than $2 can meet 
this requirement. On the basis of a 20- 
cent ton-mile, the ratio between the 
freight rate and the freight value for a 
$2 commodity will amount to 37 percent. 
With this assumption as a standard, let 
us eXamine the trade for the first quar- 
ter of 1947 between the United States 
and China to see what commodities can 
be considered probable air cargoes. 


Light Cast by Trade Figures 


During the first 3 months of the cur- 
rent year the volume of domestic mer- 
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Group (according to value of commodity) 
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1 32 or more 


Commodities with a value per shipping 
pound between $2 and $3 constituted the 
bulk of the shipping weight and the 
greater part of the value of both exports 
and imports. 

Let us consider the pattern of the 
trade in terms of the types of commodi- 
ties. Limitations of space forbid a 
lengthy itemization of specific items, but 
we can indicate the nature of the goods 
through the application of the customs 
import and export categories. The fol- 
lowing break-down is on that basis: 


! S. Trade With China. Januaru—March 
1947, hu Customs ¢ ategoru N 
Shiy 
Nu pin 
It ber of Valu weight 
iten 
pound 
EXPORTS 
Animals and animal prod 
ucts, edible 
Animals and animal pr 
ucts, inedible 
$5 or over Tt $118, ONT 21, 1 
s s 4 [1 000 
s2 x. 7, 830 14. 62 
I il 2s 2 2 ST. NC 


chandise exported from the United Sta: 

to China amounted to 1,153,548 192 ; 
pounds shipping weight and had a total | 
value of $112,786,891. Genera] impo: 
from China aggregated 84,617,908 Pounds _ 
shipping weight with a total Value of | 
$39,049,545. 

Exports to China with a value of $2 or 
more per shipping pound totaled 1,835,. | 
988 shipping pounds and $6,311,034. 
These commodities represented 5.60 per. | 
cent of the value and 0.16 percent of the | 
shipping weight of all commodities, | 
Imports from China with a value of $2 
or more per shipping pound amounted 
to 3,296,479 shipping pounds and $12. 
064,477. These commodities representeg | 
3.89 percent of the shipping weight ang | 
30.89 percent of the value of all com- 
modities. 

Following is a break-down by group. 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of exchange 
applicable to the various periods. Due to the 
character of the basic data, dollar values of 
the trade of a number of European countries 
must be regarded as no more than very rough 
approximations Comparison of current 


WORLD TRADE 


Goixatn rotal, 
, 1G46- 
Octobe 
EXPORTS 
Total, % countries * 2, 424 
North America 
Canada 2, 212.6 yore 
Costa Rica * 14.2 1 
Cuba 75.4 34 
Dominican Republic 4.8 2 
Guatemala 7 1 
Haiti 2 22.8 l 
Honduras 14.) l 
Mexico 404.1 2 
Nicaragua 1s. | l 
Panama, Republic of 6.8 
E] Salvador 26. 2 
United States 9, KO. 5 ys 
South America 
Argentina 1,183.1 101 
Bolivia * 72. § 
Brazil Us| 91 
Chile 220. 4 29 
Colombia aM). G Is 
Ecuador 39. 8 ' 
Peru 151.3 12 
Uruguay 150.8 12 
Europe 
Austria 21.9 2. 
Belgium-Luxembourg § 676.6 S4 
Bulgaria * A2.4 7 
Czechoslovakia 285.0 36 
Denmark a5. 6 38 
Eire * Mh, 2 18 
Finland § 1690.4 23 
France R518 42 
Iceland 14.4 6 
Netherland i. 4 4] 
Norway 41.9 24 
Portugal 177.2 17 
Sweden 4s it 
Switzerland 624.9 62 
Turkey § 218 10) 
United Kingdom 3 877.0 382 
Asia 
British Malaya 40) 2 
Ceylon ‘ 232.7 IS 
China 151.9 12 
Hong Kor 102.8 23 
India 797 78 
Iran ONY 3 
Ir iq] 51.3 2 
Palestine OX. 7 5 
Philippines Republic « 60.8 12 
“iam Ran) 5 
Oceania 
Australi HOG. ¢ 92 
ew Ze land ") 92 
Africa 
Eg ypt ORK. 4 27 
French West Africa aR { 
Gold Coast 70.1 4 
Southern Rhods i R5. 7 7 
Union of South Afriea '7* 351.8 29 


See footnotes at end of tabl 
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value figures with earlier data should take 
into consideration that no adjustments have 
been made for changes in price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; those 
for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, 
domestic merchandise only. 





BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF 
1446 
r — — January a March 
2, Wl 127.3 
2 211.9 208. ¢ 179 209. 0 
HY 21.5 
7 42.3 10.9 47.3 5. 4 
0 Y 1 4.1 8.7 10.5 
7 2.6 2.5 58 1 5.3 
} 2.7 3. 2 2.9 ye 
( 1.4 La 1.3 1.3 1.3 
7 45.6 5.4 SOLS 4.6 39.0 
} y bed 1.6 2.2 2.1 
7 7 7 & 7 s 
6 2.0 5S 9. 1 5.5 
W7 1, OSS. € 093.7 1, 130.7 1, 304. 4 
’ 124.0 141.9 119.7 101 109.5 
‘ 92. 4 SY. 6 115.0 S4. 115.2 
22. 4 14.9 10.0 18. 1 22. 3 
6 22. I 22. 7 23.5 22 20.2 
7 1.0 1.0 9.4 3.2 3 
¥ 12.9 13.8 9 6 8:2 10.9 
) 11.3 18.0 10.0 10.9 11.0 
7 3.1 3. 0 2.4 2.8 4.5 
} 71.8 680.6 61.0 98. 3 110, 2 
l 2.9 7.0 4.8 2.5 6.0 
2 37.4 53.4 38.8 34.2 36.3 
4 38, 2 40.5 35.4 21.7 24.0 
0 18.0 15.3 12.0 7.€ 9.2 
S 21.4 IS. 14.4 8.6 5.8 
( 122. 1 Igo. 2 121.9 143.8 136.8 
\ 4.2 2.8 1.5 1.8 2.4 
{ 17.8 iW. 5 4). 7 i6.6 2. 1 
| 22.4 21.8 22.0 22.0 21.8 
12.4 25.3 S.1 1S 11.6 
6 92. 5 it. 4 61.7 0 IS. 6 
Ss 62 61.6 bal 8.5 66.0 
0 7.2 57.9 0.2 27.1 23.9 
Y 91.1 0 88. (0) 533.0 &.8 
2 54.1 44.2 45.4 AQ, € 59.3 
2 22 19.1 12.9 14.7 18.8 
} 21.4 22.0 14.4 16.2 11.9 
( 20.9 18.2 5.8 17.9 24. 1 
2 76. 2 O46 
' 5 8. 2 4 
] 11.8 5.7 
7 8.5 12.0 l 7 12 9,7 
i) 10.3 6.0 
Y 6.2 6.4 & 6.2 7.9 
0 74.8 HU. ¢ 80.1 7u 711.0 
Is. 2. ¢ 27.8 7 13.7 
0 27.0 6 oN 
5 1.4 2.1 7 
i 6.7 11.6 2 9S 1.2 
1 6.0 5.4 ( § 19 
6 34.6 


UNITED STATES 


Import figures for Australia, British Malaya, 
China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, New Zealand, 
Siam, and the United Kingdom represent gen- 
eral imports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, imports for consumption. 
Import figures for Republic of the Philippines 
cover general imports. 

In general, data include shipments of mu- 
nitions, government stores, and UNRRA sup- 
plies. 


DOLLARS) 





1947 
April May June July August — 
er 
190.9 267.8 272.7 236.6 221.3 218.6 
72.2 
1.5 13.6 1.2 7.1 6.5 
6.9 
1.9 2.6 4 2.1 2.3 
1.7 1.7 1.9 
29.7 . 0 435.0 4 4 36.6 
2.9 2.1 2.3 1.2 
6.8 6 8 & 5 
5.6 $1.7 61.0 61.8 
280. 4 1, 407.7 1, 227.7 1,143.5 | 1,143.7 1, 089. 5 
127.6 115.8 119.7 128. 2 129. 2 
73. 1 71.8 88.7 &S. 4 100.0 
30.3 24.2 25.9 16.5 25. 1 
618.6 17.9 12.7 $13.8 619.5 
73.1 73.1 3. 1 
17.6 14.1 12.1 10.8 14.3 
12.8 13.6 r 12.9 15.6 14.8 
4.6 6.4 48 7.3 6.9 
121.4 123.2 130.4 130.7 88.8 = 
4.4 1.7 11.0 5.1 11.0 
19.0 1.6 49.6 47.4 38.3 46.1 
10.8 49.2 39.6 44.2 34.0 38.6 
11.4 12.3 13.2 12.8 
15.6 35.9 33.9 42.7 40.7 35.6 
171.3 157.9 165. 7 148.5 7129.4 129.4 
2.4 4.3 3.0 1.6 r7.0 
3. Y 0. 5 45.2 53.1 61.8 60.3 
26.4 4.4 ho | 28.9 28.2 
13.8 12.7 11.8 17.8 13.0 
61.0 69.7 82.2 RS. 6 88.9 85.0 
60, 2 61.8 69.8 64.4 51.1 65.9 
23.8 23.8 10.3 9.2 
360.1 390). ( 392.0 451.7 91.8 412.7 
2.4 
21.4 18.7 3 28.3 37.2 
17.3 34.0 21.9 
22. € 25. 2 5.3 25.9 
19.1 
610 Y 8.1 7.7 
73.9 Q5.3 SS, 2 81.8 65.4 
s 10. 0 
& 7 7.1 





WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


1946 1947 é 
Total, 
Country 1946 
ovem- v6 - 1 *bru- , 
nbnied N pom — January — March April May June July August | Septem. 
’ ber 
IMPORTS 
Total, 50 countries* 2, 655. 1 2, 703. 4 2, 875. 1 
North America 
Canada ‘ 1, 832. 1 185.5 197.2 181.0 172.9 172.2 207.8 224. ¢ 239. 1 229.9 22 203. 5 om, | 
Costa Rica* = 29.9 2.3 2 a 
Cuba 3 307.2 23.58 21 8. 7 83. 2 10.1 10.6 ; 
Dominican Republic 2.9 2.8 6 2.9 2.9 3.9 
Guatemala 36. 2 3.6 S 6.9 ; l 4.8 4.2 
Haiti 215.9 1.0 1.0 1.9 2 l l 2 2.4 2.8 2 * 
Honduras 719.6 2.4 1.9 2.0 2 3.0 3.0 2 2.5 2.8 
Mexico 3 543.2 50.3 53. 4 58.7 19.6 1 61.4 62.1 64.9 457.9 ‘52 448.4 : 
Nicaragua 14.8 1.8 1.2 1.5 1.8 2.0 1.7 1.7 “ 
Panama, Republic of 56. 1 3.4 4.3 6 6.9 ) 5.1 6.4 1.7 fe l 
Fl Salvador 21.1 2.3 1.9 & | 2. ¢ } 1.2 0 } © 2. 0) 
United States 4,818.1 7 396.8 r 4600.8 491.0 ». ¢ 425 $34.7 84.0 t 7 16y 444 104.7 r 
South America " 
Argentina ; 570.1 61.7 6.8 ( 70.0 62.4 4.6 85. 2 101 99.0 121.2 108. 1 
Bolivia* . 52.2 
Brazil 3 671.0 7.4 64.9 w) 86 87.7 86.5 120 126.4 110.8 114.9 84.9 
Chile § 196. 5 18.1 21.7 20.9 18.8 20 19.4 16 22.1 21 23 23.1 
Colombia 3 250.0 - & | 17.5 22.9 24.2 3.0 1. 7 i.2 5 9 25. 4 25. 5 
Ecuador 30.7 22.6 2 2 3.2 2.7 3.0 4.0 1.0 1.0 
Peru . 23.3 12.2 8.8 15. ¢ 13.¢ 12.1 14.1 12.4 14 12 13.7 18. ¢ 
Uruguay -- 147.4 20.8 14.¢ 14.4 14.0 10 17.2 17.8 20). ¢ 17.9 17.1 17.7 
Europe: 
Austria z 38.0 2.9 3 6 1.0) i 7 SS 4 LS 11.2 11.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg 8 1,199.2 6123.1 149 137.1 137.8 119.9 137.8 148.7 r141.4 144. ¢ 138.8 163, 1 
Bulgaria ° 761.5 5.4 41.0 11.4 8 4.2 1.0 7.2 8 ( 7 6.1 
Czechoslovakia 3 = 204.7 25.8 27.0 35.8 0.6 30. 2 39. 3 45.2 7.1 53. 9 l 0.7 49 
Denmark 3 590.9 69.1 59.2 65.7 4] 34.6 32.7 15.4 62. 5 7 HO.8 4.2 6 
Eire * 2R9. 5 30.9 31 30.0 l 5.9 31.2 34.7 4). 2 18.1 1. 
Finland § 178.4 17.0 16.7 18.7 20.8 16.9 8.4 10.8 2s 29. 2 if 2% 7 x 
France z 1,965.9 197.6 161.1 193.0 100.4 216.4 230). ¢ 231.4 272.4 251 45.58 223. 2 4" 
Iceland 68.3 7.7 5 9.1 f 1.1 7. € 6.4 2 6.0 th 1.0 qi 
Netherlands 3 : 7817.4 80.1 90.5 84.7 s 117.9 OF 127.8 134.3 177.2 1) 131.2 ¥ 
Norway 3 442.2 46} 53.9 72. 1 2 0 62. 69.7 63.4 77 59. 4 { 7 
Portugal 3 265.0 23.4 9.8 19.4 12.( 15. ¢ 28. 4 22.7 23 21.7 85.7 21.9 
Sweden 864. 2 77.8 82.2 78.8 102.4 92.9 77.5 Ss. 7 127.8 130. 1 144.9 ik 2 
Switzerland 3 799 70.8 77.2 85 77.2 72.8 1.2 Mf OF SS "Wi4 84.3 " 
Turkey 121.4 17.¢ 23.4 25. 2 13 14.4 15.8 15.8 21.4 a 24.8 
United Kingdom ° 5, 229.7 513.0 00. 4 471. ¢ 189 153 24.1 12.7 617 62 22.4 701.4 647.7 
Asia 
British Malaya 293 55. Sf 1.6 15.4 14 8. 2 a 
Ceylon ® 181. ¢ 16 1.8 6.8 s 2 20.9 19.4 23.4 ‘ 23. ¢ 21.4 
China !8 1,745.9 80. 6 79.4 3. 7 19.7 2 51 7.4 HOS H3.8 
Hong Kone 235.1 27.1 20.4 sf 2¢ 20.8 os 26.1 31.2 ) ’ 
India ® ROH 8 89.9 46 15. ¢ 
Iran 137.4 69.8 13.0 14.3 / 
Traq 113.0 12.4 11 14.7 
Palestine 283.8 6 30.4 26. 4 27.4 29 29.0 28. f 29.4 4.3 27.8 (4 
Philippines, Republic of 301.3 16.9 17.3 29. ¢ 
Siam '4____ 52.2 9.8 7.2 } 0). 
Oceania 
Australia ® z §26.0 9.9 1.4 2 7 3 79. ¢ 82 HO. f 77.0 
New Zealand '5 231.1 19.8 21. f ’ 2¢ 22 2.7 25.4 2+ 
Africa 
Egypt - 344.3 1.9 07 74 ) 
French West Africa RE 7 6.0 Pe | 8 ,7 7 
Gold Coast ® 49.8 4.0) 6.2 1.4 1.8 6 2 6.7 
Southern Rhodesia !5 82.0 , 7.9 8.7 7 s.4 v1 . 12.2 j 
Union of South Africa " * 69 r 86.4 77 
Excluding gold because of later corrections and other adjustments, tl t necessarily equal to the 
2 Monthly average of 4 months’ data sum of the monthly figures published from time tot thissection. Also noted below 
3 Excluding monetary gold and silver ‘ mificant peculiarities cond ming the interpretation and use of the values for 
‘ Official estimate. rt countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of warning expressed 
5 Monthly average of 2 months’ data the introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica 
* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, October 1947 M ny figures are for January through November only. J//aiti—fiscal year ended Septem 
Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations te 0,1946. Hlonduras—fiscal vear ended June 30, 1946 EUROPI Par value exchange 
7 Monthly average of 3 months’ data rates established by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars 
* Including monetary gold and silver for the countries which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conver 
* Excluding bullion and specie sion factors available were used. A a—include trade with Germany; imports of coal 
© Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post ind coke are adjusted to the price lev iling in 1947; UN RRA shipments, Military 
'! Excluding gold and silver Government expenditures, and gifts d. Bulgaria—import figures exclude im 
2 Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into ware ports not regulated by the customs. Czechoslorakia—figures exclude UNRRA and sim 
houses; exports, domestic merchandise only ilar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and restitution. France 
> Excluding crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum C. nport figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding US$500,000,00 
‘ Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf Vetherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel post, and gold 
15 Including bullion; excluding specie ind silver bullion. ASIA: British Malaya—figures shown are for 5 months only, August 
6 Including bullion and specie through December; parcel-post shipments are excluded. Ch view of the precipi 
’ Excluding gold bullion tous decline in the foreign exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the Chinese 
18 Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual rates at which 
18 Including Government sponsored cargoes business was done Iiong Kong—converted at HK$l==US$).251875, the par value an 
’ Revised nounced by the International Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. Jndia—fiscal year 
* Countries not included in total are marked with an asterisk led March 31,1946. OCEANIA: Australia—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. AFRICA 
= For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject Union of South Africa—totals include figures for January through November only 
to revision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; howe, 
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World Air Express Gains 32.4 Percent in First 9 Months of °47 


This country’s international air-ex- 
press business marked up a gain of 32.4 
percent for the 9 months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, the Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency reported re- 
cently. Tnere were 448,351 shipments 


dispatched to and from foreign countries 
during the 9-month period compared 
with 338,439 shipments the preceding 
year. 

September’s international air 
amounted to 45,715 shipments, 


traffic 
an in- 








crease of 15.8 percent over September 
1946. In August an all-time high was 
recorded when a total of 55,230 shipments 
were diSpatched through United States 
international gateway cities for a gain of 
42.6 percent over August 1946. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in 
leading commodities. Three types of ex- 
ports — cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where each 
constitutes a significant part of the trade 
with individual countries and areas in 1947; 
total exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private com- 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped 
py foreign government missions; ship- 
ments to United States Government agen- 
cies abroad, including certain raw materials 











1047 
Item 
October October 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports : 
thous. of dol__ 1, 225, 691 536, 518 
Cash-purchase do 1, 224, 416 518, 108 
Lend-lease do 424 7, 587 
UNRRA do S51 10, 823 
Exports, | nited States merchandise ‘ 
thous. of dol 1, 208, 670 f28, 536 
Cash-purchas¢ do 1, 207, 395 510, 135 
Lend-lease do 424 7, 587 
UNRRA do S51 10,814 
General imports do 491, 497 393, SOS 
Imports for consumption do 5OA, 733 396, SO1 
INDEXES 
Exports, | nited States merchandise 
Value 1036-38 = LOO 4) 217 
Quantity do 25 130 
Unit value do 195 167 
Imports for consumption 
Value lo 246 193 
Quantity do 11s 104 
Unit value do 209 186 
UNIT 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 156, 215 
American Republics, total do 121, 463 
Mexico do 51, 572 
Central American Republics. .do 2, 842 
Cuba io 13, 141 
Argentina. do 11, 953 
Bolivia do 741 
Brazil do 20, 091 
Chile do 3, 605 
Colombia do 3.010 
Peru do 2, 006 
Uruguay -. do 2,514 | 
Venezuela do 8,075 
Curacao do 2, 157 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. of dol 04.513 46, 097 
Continental Europe, including U.S8.8.R 
thous. of dol 300, 796 120, 704 
Cash-purchast do 00, 424 105, 804 
Lend-lease do 22 6, 233 
UNRRA do 110 8, 667 
Bel; lum do 61, 720 15, 250 
( Se: kia do 2 493 2.045 
RRA 10 10 223 
Denmark 2 do 6, 330 3,415 
Finland 2 do 4, 348 1, 224 
France | do 58,248 | 21,190 
Gern ny 4 do 12, 003 2, 331 
as 4 do 4, O48 3, 386 
RRA do | 1, 486 
aa shi do 35, 758 4,345 
’ {KA do 27 2, 203 
Netherlands 2 do 11. 460 16, 336 
Norway do 7, 21 6, 350 
Poland and Danzig ! do $793 2 746 
UNRRA do 29 2,116 
Portugal ck 5, O4t 5. 342 
Spain . do 2, 006 2, 622 
Sweden do 27, 008 13, 87 
28.8, R,! do 9, 158 11, 106 
Lend-l iSt do 141 5. 674 
UNRRA lo 2 54 


See footnotes at end of table 
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transferred to Japan and Germany for local 
processing; and relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other private 
egencies, referred to as “private relief ship- 
ments.”” Lend-lease figures represent largely 
merchandise on order as of VJ-day, which 
recipient nations arranged to finance. 

The export figures cover merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of goods destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods 
that reach foreign countries through these 
forces consequently do not appear in the 
statistics. 

Exports generally show country of ulti- 
mate destination; if this was not known, 
country of consignment. Prewar boundaries 











purposes. Goods consigned to the Armed 
Forces or other representatives of the Allies 
stationed in a foreign country are included as 
a part of exports to that country. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
General imports represent merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
commodities entered into bonded customs 
warehouse for storage. Imports for con- 
sumption are merchandise entered immedi- 
ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus withdrawals from 
bonded customs warehouse for consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown, or 











of the liberated countries serve for statistical manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1946 1947 January-October 
_| 1936-38 |_ ©. 
10-month 
re —- April May June July August | * — averaee 1946 1947 
986, 301 1, 096, 700 | 1, 298, 603 1,421, 104 |1, 241,175 (1,155, 270 |1, 143, 067 (1, 100,513 ]2, 472,110 |7, 656,481 (12, 176, 268 
926, 169 |1,034,421 1, 232, 505 |1, 361,027 |1, 201, 102 (1, 128, 696 (1, 140, 238 |1, 098, 868 }2, 472, 110 |6, 112, 083 | 11, 769,010 
8, 557 6, 199 2, 037 3, 774 276 1 58 815 638, 145 22, 180 
51, 575 56, OSO 64, 061 56, 303 39, 797 2,771 830 906, 253 385, 078 
967,476 |1,083,618 | 1, 280,409 |1, 407,718 |1, 227, 744 |1, 143, 522 |1, 132, 668 |1, 089, 529 [2, 437, 520 |7, 451, 421 |12, 019, 050 
914, 136 (1,021,907 (1,215,119 (1,347,696 |1, 188,022 1,1)% 948 |1, 129,839 1,087,884 [2, 437,520 (5,970,998 (11, 620, 566 
8, 557 6, 199 2, 037 3,774 276 1, 246 58 815 627, O89 22, 180 
44,783 55, 512 63, 253 56, 248 39, 446 25, 328 2,771 830 853, 334 376, 304 
477, 954 529, 312 512,119 473, 873 463, O78 449, 610 400, 319 481,110 12,074,080 |3,901,417 | 4, 683, 646 
466, 780 491, 030 183, 956 455, 745 469, 673 444, 525 404, 732 480, 309 12, 050, 960 (3, 854,352 | 4, 639, 202 
397 445 525 78 O4 469 465 447 100 306 493 
232 255 281 303 264 245 236 231 100 196 261 
171 174 187 191 191 191 197 194 100 156 189 
227 239 236 222 229 217 197 234 100 187 226 
123 126 107 106, 108 103 a4 110 100 110 108 
186 189 220 211 212 211 210 212 100 169 209 
‘ED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
153, 586 203, 440 187,004 | 166,048 170, 520 | 378, 120 |1, 135, 345 1, 752, 891 
252, 306 369,453 | 305,421 | 302,904 309, 065 | 403, 840 |1, 541, 331 | 3, 199, 089 
| 60,331 56, 919 46,867 | 51, 400 44,713 | 68,750 | 396,804 | 516, 423 
| 16, 466 | 25, 467 21, 746 26, 948 29, 092 38,720 | 95,732 265, 210 
j 36, 439 42, 725 41, 570 32, 740 33, 249 65,560 | 197,527 | 394, 560 
| 29,379 71,422 | 57,761 53, 687 74, 428 | 66, 080 125,830 | 565, 506 
| 2, 023 2,175 | 3, 090 2, 061 2,018 | 4,120} 15,776 | 24, C59 
47,760 68, 532 50,033 | 50,127 45, 294 | 49, 890 257,490 | 542,819 
| 7,471 12, 387 11,322 | 10, 487 10, 584 | 17, 870 58,083 | 107,227 
| 14, 212 23, 467 17, 133 17, 374 14, 190 | 29, 940 | 110, 315 180, 066 
| 5, 524 7, 568 5, 300 | 7, 589 7, 440 | 13, 700 46, 632 | 80, 214 
| 7,103 | 8, 200 8, 068 | 6, 502 | 8, 125 | 7, 440 33, 631 | 69, 744 
27,321 | 39, 095 35,430 | 34,947 31, 364 | 34,110 152, 952 352, 066 
3, 210 4,405 4,616 4, 236 4, 558 25, 310 26, 693 58, 670 
102, 586 74, 03 93, 4¢ 94, 497 19, 784 95, 232 95, 705 89, 789 415, 970 679, 008 994, 038 
279, 724 284, 564 322, 250) 301, 955 304, 067 292, 482 605, 510 | 2,644, 563 | 3,351,910 
231, 958 227, W61 307, 422 206, 503 303, 478 201, 400 605, 510 |1, 413, 587 3, 079, 201 
6, 553 3, 230 163 1, 168 2 729 446, 694 19, 828 
41,213 43, 373 14, 665 4, 284 587 353 784, 282 252, 881 
30, 153 26, 167 42, 589 44, 330 45,377 44, 551 64, 200 222,779 432, 591 
7, 540 », OY 4,776 2, O80 3, 595 2, 043 12, 340 93, 166 45,910 
3, 055 1, 959 761 68 54 57 80, 909 14, 474 
4,054 5, 653 7, 500 5, 828 5, 962 5, 574 15, 070 28, 370 70, 486 
4,624 3, O73 6, 633 4,912 », 571 6, 137 8, 810 23, 51% 19, 990 
67, 492 54, 669 75, 102 65, 096 56, 841 64, 545 118, 850 589, 840 704, 788 
11, O8Y 10, 943 12, 249 15, 613 12, 936 8, 371 93, L8O 59, 619 130, 566 
8, 384 11, 891 7. 8, 107 9, 013 17, 466 14, 292 5, 570 122. 569 140, 490 
4,329 6, 440 2, 4,734 181 23 61 100, 001 28, 655 
31,056 31, S4t ) 47, 009 50, 529 26, 420 29, 921 36, 043 53, 920 307. 730 415, 511 
14, 503 13, 482 11,334 4,165 2, 917 1,131 55 13 161, 457 83, 179 
27, 142 34, 502 41,823 35, 427 24,514 26, 226 29, 036 27, 327 67, 640 160, 045 307, 028 
9,321 10, S82 14, 136 10, 837 12, 443 11,197 18, 714 12, 484 16, 730 58, 598 130, 744 
», SOG 5, 102 17, 067 17, 434 7, 393 6, 672 4, 362 7, 001 19, 800 172, 168 SY, 668 
4,19 4, 358 13, 186 8, 764 2, 032 44% 242 163 157, 701 3, 039 
1, 504 7. 040 10, 731 &, 636 7,744 &, 109 9, 630 976 9, 600 48, 487 78, 439 
2 O83 1, 608 1,270 3, 655 2, 361 3,151 1,384 ? O59 11, 060 38, 996 28, 528 
22, 832 36, 420 43, 786 49, S57 37, O58 33, 053 37, 070 36. 773 417,710 146, 97¢ 358, 068 
16, 039 14, 20S 9, 281 27,116 7,140 15, 742 4,051 032 10, 560 327, 674 123, 203 
4,437 1, 949 1, 788 3, 633 148 1, 168 44 145, 739 16, 221 
5, 149 6, 27¢ 4,118 10,114 1, 255 701 iH 1 130, 320 31, 987 


~] 


























UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
1947 1046 1047 136-38 January October 
Item 10-m , 
October | October Novel a Ap May un Ju Au t a omy Aver aR 1946 1947 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con 
EvuROPE— Continued 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. S. R 
Continued 
Yugoslavia thous. of dol 1, 240 SO7 SO] §, 129 1,809 1 183 414 03 1 114. 68 
UNR RA do MO SOS 1s a4 ti, 23 > 134 = 1 g 10 310 . i 
Other Central and Southeastern “519 
Europe thous. of dol 2,77 022 SY H, 2 73 2, 489 ‘ 7 SY 18, 420) 9 
UNRRA do 769 7 1, 804 1,44 2, 669 71 ss SOF 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia thous. of dol 30, 132 4,314 14, 031 s 27.9 20, 284 28, OS2 2 mY 22, 4 HL ” » QQ AM) > 
Far East ac 151. 581 62, 817 OS. O41 W). 376 19 100, 2h 07 HO, SOM 142. 138 60F 4 Mp Qnm an, 832 
Cash purchase 6 do 150. 840 10, 369 QT, 524 175. G52 ; ATO 68. 313 =). GOS 1s 7 Gy Qa 14: 164. 370 Rid 1K4 — 4 
Lend-lease do 3005 7 R67 &R 97 12 14 709 4 OF 
UNRRA do 74] 2,143 10, 34¢ 2.557 15, 47¢ 21, 83 25,046 21,03 17 154 20,571 | 130 a 
China do 11, 947 19, 094 S09 1,500 2}, 14 $1, 359 573 344 678 . fi, Mt 74. 801 + 
Cash do 11, 211 16, S04 M) ()72 12. 66, ] x4 21. 56S {2 368 “) s 4 ‘ yy 922 + ce 
Lend-lease do 242 ; 1, 04% ) 179 . en 
UNRR do 2, 048 6, 644 1), 234 1, 7S 9, 79 23, 20 IS, 7 { 13 19,699 | toa ar 
India and Dependencies do 14,014 15. 428 8, 43 38, 50S 11, 160 81] 28, 16 24, 536 100 29, 53 137, 202 ph. 
Japan do 3. 50S 12, 414 6, 363 283 2, 06 23 124 Ii rT 113, 490 43° 004 +! 
Netherlands Indies do S311 8.069 9,779 S14 0, 302 8, 10 3 te 5 40% 61 964 pyr 
Republic of Philippines 2 do s 25, 4 S, He 2 7 3, (it 24, 3 30, 04 2, fit W 4, 400 2 30) hap 
Australia dc 7 i, 194 112 4, 29 4, 328 2 7 26, 302 23, SOM s SS AS, at's 
New Zealand do 2,18 Stit 272 5, 729 38 2, 3 0, S04 6,79 | s 549 ; Oe 
AFRICA 
. i tt us of dol l AY 24 s7 ie S38 42 “ 2, Bar 4 My 644 4 Mi 
Fy do 1. GTR " 2 R58 6. 76 6, 47 On4 36 , ) “ 11 81" 00 
fk h Morocco do 511 { 15 1. 331 2 Fe 2 SK > 18 ’ Kn ON F4 0 
Union of South Africa do 06 84. SAN z 1,659 41.763 Hh, 437 4, 60S , TSU ‘} ) ( Hu 773 47 
British Empire yt 37 do 24 " 12. 809 aT 1 294 174.8] 6, 3 1, 027 2 W4 TL i, 14 i" rT rf 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol l aM) S&, 239 S43 W), 374 SY 4 SO, 34 Y2, O44 SH, 762 2, UK s S i SSO, S49 
American Republics, total dk 183, 345 32, 739 159, 77¢ S5, 2 176, 3 H4, 800 1s 4,67 i 1H 4, 368 770, 706 
Mexico do 19, 231 18, 140 4,984 23,44 22,2 7, 460 21, 582 &, 300 749 pot 13,4 40, 311 O14, £34 
Central Americ Republics, tot 
thous 5, 204 1,624 4, 228 7, 172 6, 444 1, On ’, 252 S, 487 SM4 if mM), Sf f 0), 494 
Cuba 37. 636 My) OTF 6. 168 73% 14. SNK 4) 4S Ti j , s | 199 wy 
Argentin 11, 453 23, Olt 26, 65 4 Is, 83 ou Ss su Hs, 2M 144, SSy 194 6g 
Brazil 46, 718 57, 792 7, 277 12,54 26, 7 6, 97 ' 2s, 220 6,7 Su, O04 2, 92 57.44] 
Chile 11, 243 6,719 8,77 | 14, 12 11, lt 10, SSS mo t 2 si OHS, 302 47, TF 
Colombia 23, 320 16, 5M 2, 142 s 1,477 12, 785 | 75u Hud 10, 2 M4 164, 258 
Peru 383 2 418 14 $104 Ut { uM ey (yt Om 150 fy 
Uruguay 4,85 233 ), tit 2 2, 258 1, 52 2 2 y 2 ; S, 5M 13, 511 Ws 
Venezuela 4, 596 13, 644 4, 97 0, 52 ; ; 1 2 764 mY ‘ ‘ 1S 14, 104 42 
Curacao 6, O72 2, 933 01 1, 168 6,91 7, O34 1s t ~. My s, 364 5m, iN 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom thous. of dol 18, 426 10, 269 1S, 47¢ 1, 224 8, O99 tH, S24 4, O44 Is, 624 ‘ Hs 14,5 , 170, 928 
Continental Europe, incl S. S. R 
thous. of dol 60, 076 53. 445 7. 262 74.09 17.3 $] 0, 030 2 747 1), 524 HO, S4 4 o M4, 46 40), GSS 
Belgium do 7, 099 6, G95 fi, 22 4 1, SOS 1,2 4, (0 3, SHO 4 1s, 7H 7 48, (78 
Czechoslovakia do 2, 097 1, 785 2, Ht 2, 52 2, 359 1,639 1, USt l Jt 24 24 ( 14, OM 18, 65 
France do 3, 524 7, 298 7,372 S, Oi 07 St 2s 2, Nt $0 4, 14 1), 406 9, 55 
Italy do 4, 958 5, 133 1, 544 S, (04 s2 2, 67 2, 049 2 1 Ss 4 6, 04 1, 03K 33, ORY 
Netherlands do s, 259 5, 141 2), 445 1, 63 74 1, OSS SOY 1,19 2 t 2 42 S, S24 22, 
Norway do 5, 327 1, Sti 1, 266 $12 2, 229 Y ] 1,47 TS! S61 » 19, 2 
Portugal do 1, 762 1, 062 2, 44 2, 34 2, 32% is st 1, 02S iP isi Is, 4 16, 039 
spain do 1,614 ia 47 $41 lt 2, 338 1,7s4 2, Ost i 1] , 22, 95 
Sweden do 7, 68 2 5 ON] 7 6. 75 ; "”y 239 ‘ 4 42.2 1] l 74, 78 
Switzerland do iF) SS) 10, 701 Is ti, 41 6, 69) s { t H / S, GOS 67, OSS 
U.8.8.R do 7, 139 1, 809 15, 944 fi, 284 4, 40 17 wu 2 AMIS "4 2 2 82,732 66, 815 
Other Central ind Southeastern 
Europe § thous. of dol 2. 168 1,301 7] S450 2, 809 i4 $20 is s j { 21, 259 25, 2 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total thous. of dol 14, 115 11, 67 19, 118 22, 6 64 t) rs Huy 2. 41¢ , 2 42,712 M,7 
Turkey do 10, 036 2 458 638 x O4 on 119 2 679 ) ‘ 1? OM rhe 48. Fi 
Far East, total de 74, 298 66, 450 100, 605 879 SU, 6S 2. G2S ’ 2 2 xD 74 29 69, 467 WT, Oe 
British Malaya do 15, 804 19, 795 19, 09 347 8, 2 13, 212 233, 662 23, 0 212 1" ! " #2, 209 242, 
Ceylon do 575 15 2, §28 2, Het ”) 2 1,172 st 2.5 H Mi, 741 20), OB 
China do 6, 634 7,12 1833 4 } 1,917 731 ‘ ‘W f yt 5, 2h 
India and Dependencies do 21, 578 9, 20 27, 618 24, 944 , 218 234 22, 959 20, 157 759 S11 fi2, 4 85, 1 113, 84 
:pan io 4,049 2, 27¢ ), #2¢ 19, 21 s Sd 1,119 i, ¢ 70 144 O04 ' 2, it 
Negherlands Indies do 3 47 6, 609 66 & O44 2 5R4 1 1M ) ¢ 1H Hm) 2H oy GS 
Philippines, Republic of dc 12. 59 f KO] 14 i 7 OH 14.178 R My ( ‘ SU 44 44 25, 92 
Australia do 670 12, 71¢ 822 724 118 204 2, 058 7,079 ‘ s “ 152) 104, 57 
AFRICA 
igo thous. of dol 2, 377 R32 / 1s Ke 711 2, 83% 2. 4 ’ 2 24, 5 
t Africa do 2, 328 162 W it lf } ' li 1, o4 ‘ “ S, 18 V4 61, 
do 1. 835 1 770 7 OSS 9 f 4 TY 032 9 j Vi aL, 27, 78 
Union of South Africa do 12, 739 13, WO4 0, 3¢ 1, O14 2 8, 2 ' til ' ( ‘ Olt is, 8 
Briths Empire and Egypt 7 do 192, 069 7,312 | 193,782 S3, 188 Mi, 32 is, H2 MS 187, 54S i / 1, 218 Bi, He 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMI 
Total, all countries__thous. of d« 8 85 458 7.917 “7 ) 502 ) y ie % 7% ; y] SY 
Continental Europe, including U.S.S.R — 
thous. of dol 8, 27¢ 2, Stt t,08 714% s ‘ M t 4 ra ’ 5,75 ' ws 9, te 
Czechoslovakia a 113 l t is 2st ’ 1,42 ye 
Franc i ”) 57 8 45 . fil { 4 si4 om 
Germany d 626 21 ( 2 2 Ou. i Psi 60S 8,02 2b, 0” 
Greece do 244 " 1s4 } ) ) s( (24 
Italy do 20 601 f is 238 644 Xs mt) 7M 
Poland and Danzig de R2 25 22 =9 ) R 4 F 17K RQ Q 7, 422 
U.S.S.R do 134 242 29 / nt 1s é 
Yug do 345 1s ! t i) i ( : 1% 
Other Cent nd Southeaster: 
Euroyx thous. of de 50 22 H12 (62 134 4 , 2st 6, do4 16,2 
Chi do 51 12 { 24 1] {t . st 1,837 8S 
Ind a 25 4 tr “ m7 y 4 ) j 1 On » 
See footnotes at end of tabl 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS? 












































1947 1946 
1947 
Item ; f , ' 1936-38 | January-October 
October | October Novem- Decem- ; . 10-month 
ber ber April May June July August aoptene- average 1946 1947 
; er v20 94 
EcoNoMIc CLASSES _ 
Crude materials thous. of dol 138, 989 93, 424 173, O88 35, 79 29 815 — 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 <a 249 168 "310 ate aa oa 143, 542 152,767 | 101, 347 115,436 | 127,046 | 557, 730 |1, 107, 223 | 1,331, 595 
Quantity do 118 gl eo ou 204 274 182 207 99 a ee oe ane So 
r : ‘ 1: - an . “ 207 228 100 99 | 92 
Crude foodstutfs thous. of dol 65, 844 29, 008 68 347 81 7H oa oe _, 136 | 91 95 | 111 100 rs 117 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 576 254 ’ nag Peto 79, 516 56, 812 61,970 | 66, 553 67, 543 114,340 | 528 59g | 68 et 
(Quantity do 209 109 rs 3 ‘13 695 $97 542 | 5D * 501 ae | 528, = 89, 338 
] . » DF, » rs OSs oft ‘ +? 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 126, 054 42, 098 149, 720 129 aon ous 207 221 232 232 100 | 214 a 
Indexes pre . 1936-38 100 807 300 1.066 a ee 136,884 | 121,139 | 108,035 | 108,287 | 140, 460 |1, 266,038 | 1,279 401 
uantity do 113 155 geo de 0 975 862 769 | 77 7 co pages 
5 S! pa - * | (Or 771 100 ( { 
Semimanufactures thous of dol 150, 628 50. 761 108 aor ss re , 155 | é 4 16 395 361 357 100 a as 
Indexes i a 348 117 O44 ” 337 _ pod 158,067 | 151.713 | 164,223 | 143,703 | 432,300 | 707,155 | 1,461, 090 
Juantits do 199 R7 oo Bo 39: 366 351 380) "999 sf kr ol Mie di ce 
; 7 ; ‘ bas a : 332 100 ; 3° 
Finished manufacture S thous. of dol 727, 156 313, 245 624 ban aa aus 7 229 z 213 206 219 190 100 ioe | = 
Indexes: Value Atee-sem IO 610 263 24,006 |) 793,921 | 870,110 | 723,214 | 707, 352 | 678,420 | 642, 950 |1, 192, 680 |3, 842, 473 | 7,257, 621 
Quantity do 30% ‘61 a 666 730 606 593 569 539 "10 | a | 0D 
ole OM 396 2 ‘ mo ~ oes Wh 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES - ed 318 207 286 100 | 210 334 
Agricultural exports, total. thous. of dol 48. 593 121. 327 ‘ : | 
. oe ere ol, de 291, 92% $21, 655 27 ‘ 92 | "2 & } 
a ee ee of Ib 52, 704 18, 151 18. 153 2, 668 “eA. aoe — S28 | 273, 589 | 220,128 | 201. 407 648, 470 |2, 527, 128 | 2, 641, 905 
edible fats (thous, of dol 14, 950 4, 205 OF a on Suh pe 91, 805 61,614 43, 172 56, 860 O5). pg td eee 
Dairy products and eens tates 13, 105 18, 998 20, 358 31, 408 19, 932 13, 389 16, 338 “6 100 wy 056 | 191 +40 
thous. of dol 34.334 18. 662 as | — = = 
, r , 662 39, 61: 2 O4: aa 4 
Wheat, including/thous, of bu 25, ORS 10, 797 23, 37 on ene 19,400 | 24,321 | 37, 818 40,012 | 39, 209 4,790 | - 
wheat flour. \thous. of dol e7ca7| 34003| snes | weeer|| sean| srerl aon| 768) me) 51,740 | 252,028 
ruits and vegetables thous. of do - or pest 40, O82 79, 4 71, 107 58, 876 5 ‘ = An? ol, 74 , 02 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous, of ~ = 7 ro 19, 428 44, 1S4 19, OS6 21 157 7, 119 ry os - ped pag | 7, 056 
os, 5A, 3S! ( nw , . es > m4 4, ike 21. 576 ), 312 ” | ) 7AR 
tured \thous. of dol si eest sevy| mee| cen ae] Bee) Se ae ae 17308 | 374.770 | 508, 171 | 
. ’ 9 Wn oY, & 53, O24 22. 970 9 : ¢ aon -- a -o, » or oda, 7 
( py tal xelud a 133, 500 | 103,781 | 455,342 | 361,370 278, 104 aad mf 13, 561 15, 752 118, 760 | 832 
ing linters ithous. of dol 21. O85 6 8OF a ee Ol, 4 275, 248, 549 302, 773 83. 918 6 67 92 Rar 909 Ran | an 4 
Nonagricultural exports, total 1G, 80S 70, 408 56, 949 15, 383 10, 849 19, 741 12, 873 , 167 7 731 x 360. 500 > aa 
— . , ‘ + fa - 1 OF | . 
, thous. of dol 960, O77 407,209 | 675,551 761, 965 . ; | 431 
oe -*pegeianietente , including te 761,965 | 1,000,604 |1, 118,890 | 954,155 | 923,394 | 931,261 | 867,207 ]1, 789, 130 |4. 924, 310 | 9, 377, 143 
synthetk thous. of dol 16, 142 99 ” < ’ Y, de 924, « Y, O04, . 
i 2 34 7 gg2 ‘ * 
Textiles and textile m inufactures 17, 992 20, 408 19, 664 21,651 18, 655 16, 275 15, 460 13, 990 21, 220 138, 062 179. 669 
thous. of dol 110. 713 39. 724 = y US al, we ds, 4 4¥, ODS 
‘ OU, 6a 74, 340 03, 942 ‘ ~ or J o 
Coal — “ — tons 7 TRI 1 731 4 200 ] oe 138, oa 124, 584 111, 037 113, 559 99, 895 72, 630 548, 072 1, 194, 221 
ous. of do R' Ae wate ¢ 2, OF 5, 436 38° 27 57 oF ~ . Samy Wee | M> SE ee 
cheiiiate OU ] 65, 762 31, 546 98 101 19. 446 41 97 Rect 8 274 6, 570 9,175 7, 944 9, 870 40, 836 65, 603 
etroleum ane products 976 62, 390 61, 586 50, 340 75, 914 67, 615 46,870 | 254. 385 518, 450 
thous. of dol Rr PRO > BE “ 7 ’ , 204, 3% ‘ » a 
05, 5b 27. 57 35, 912 ( 53. 9% 5 nQ 9 
oot +e bee of ane tons 556 261 129 ms 153 ™~ 561 ach 58, 710 63, 846 57.257 53,418 | 286,910 | 358, 076 538, 031 
i roducts thous. of do =" BRO TER oe on ib 569 533 4191 OR ae « hy d08, y4 005, Ue 
oto 75,662] , 26,756 44,843 51, 236 ~ - wo 48 fini oa as 495 593 4, 430 3, 699 5,17 
Ta. chous. of dol.| son 46s) °SneTs | tenare| iscess || seneas | auans | tacam | ania | wal oan ae 079 | 678, 42 
tH led * ‘ e ld rt, a 202, O52 246, 09! ( . ‘ a One at cade oe ool, ‘ S, « 
Metalworking 10 51, 624 | 23,608 | 35,490 | 40, 605 7.437 | 85,661 rh 184 "10 158 182,662 | 175,767 | 361,320 |1, 065,037 | 1, 932, 321 
sandy diagenetic ao 15, 760 9, 477 14, 57 n49 sae pte lini ’ 9, 458 43, 421 85, 020 298 212 66, 295 
Other industrial do oo 8871 30953] 74 a . — 18, 457 21,129) 15,365 | 17,909 | 13, 769 58 910 ge are 
Agri ares do 29, 358 12, 677 16, 204 18, 600 a 04 124, 156 04, 114 98, 055 86, 326 54,100 | 530. 632 928" 565 
Automobiles, parts and accessories = ing 25, SIS 31, 008 27,615 26, 163 28, 474 26, 234 126,880 | 123.472 260 $14 
- a, « av, ‘- - * 
iintaihedkadinih a ol dol 9S, 413 39, 804 | Th, O74 70, 816 104, 664 114, 935 90, 132 , " 
eager Se arts W), 132 | 89,486 | 101,078 | 90,859 | 238,200 | 381, 181 932, 425 
hous. of do 67,711 | 27,391 4,651) 57.11 7.877 | 7 7,6 , 
57. 111 67. 877 78, O14 67, 640 69. 776 68, 897 60, 859 105, 800 398, 351 654, 113 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
ECONOMIC CLASSES ‘fi 
Crude materials thous fad 
ous. of dol 149, 331 137, 434 5s. 63 wii. 
Indexes net ced 7, 43 15, 636 162, 415 7 g Re aca : 
ndexe 2 alue = 1936-38 = LOK 236 217 14) 7 160, 066 159, 456 133, 127 112,946 | 150,241 | 633,470 |1,379, 182 | 1, 459, 210 
quantity do 141 128 F tan 253 252 210 178 237 00 i it~ 
Crude foodstutts thous. of dol -~ E 154 153 142 144 pad ‘ 10K 21 230 
Sllanen als “ Or do O1, 501 4, 006 77, 338 91. 259 61.1 - eae eae _ tee 104 138 100 137 132 
Qu - 1936-38 = 100 322 208 979 39] - 16 ee 56, 1 60, 586 85,483 | 283,920 | 645,713 807, 721 
antity do > . “in 4 216 6 pep ’ ~— v, tho i,4a@ 
Manutactured foodstuffs thous. of dol ; 105 85 108 12] ‘ ~ oo 213 301 100 227 284 
Indexes: Valu SO2R 28 on If my add 1, 269 47, 593 48, 078 52. O61 60. ORT st ae Re 96 100 105 94 
Quantit ee ee 1s4 124 151 152 meats ee aad 02, So 55, 678 19,863 | 315,790 | 407,022 | 542,882 
Sunlmasiitaatnen.” he do ae _ a 86 5 4 a 199 176 158 100 129 172 
ities Wee hous. ot dol 110, 476 87. OS7 87,818 101, 33° 103. 792 oo a) Si 76 100 77 83 
Hi ‘ 1486-38 = 100 #3 O08 m0 "349 5 a “ 112, 501 103, 490 102, 692 103, 634 419, 270 740. 261 1. 013. 428 
bit 2 MS . 2 249 ) 2 a bY 634 9, 27 740, 26 , 013, 42 
Finished manufactur . Go. . 137 123 124 145 13 “+ a4 245 247 100 177 242 
n ‘ ous. of dol 95. 188 =2 Q)9 ca eee aa 30 134 24 124 nx L ao 
Indexes: Valu 192 ; ’ 73,915 V5, 395 87, 046 =e > re 129 100 120 128 
Qu: atit PIO- 5 = 100) 239 ISS 220 "994 oe ~4 ae 89, 897 72, 829 91, 088 398, 520 | 662,173 815, 962 
antity An : -) ee 93 205 99 “ Y aa VIO, VE a, ‘ 0, OS 
4 SS 111 101 ~ Po 2. 183 229 100 166 205 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES se Si 100 87 84 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol 226), QOS 176, 2¢ Or 24% ETF 
ruits, edible nuts, and vegetabl oOee —— 225, 666 | 245, 675 268, 601 233, 121 222,652 | 192,017 168,499 | 207,629 |} 
fos. OS <i oe =, Uh 8, FI 7,629 }1,049, 570 |1,820,609 2, 284, 004 
thous. of dol 16, 500 16, 498 16,85 Le : Pa plenty 
t f ’ », SOT 18, 537 }, 873 » an 9 eae aie 
ica degree 246,798 | 163,320 | 212,731 | 226, 477 0 760 a 12,835 | 12,200) 11,904 13,884 | 67,170 | 159, 768 154, 363 
\thous. of dol 50, SIS 32, O80 13900 | so'ass || aes00| 320m 102, 408 152,222 | 239,919 11,506,510 (2,209,104 | 2,015, 825 
Cane sugar {thous. ot Ib nos. 42 "6. 119 407 627 1 gens a 0 32, 020 25, 064 34, 856 57.172 117, 320 377 O78 é a a 
: 04 2 7, 627 3 OLS oR 4 er 34,856 | 57, 172 7,32 377, 97 a 
- it ous. of dol 20, 550 10,354 18413 17. 035 a oe t 3, 14 843, 139 760, 746 541, 276 [5,076,500 (4,390,801 | 6,951 318 
rude rubber —- of Ib 111, 46 103, 478 131, 906 103) 407 101, 887 Lanes: 42, 595 37, 386 26, 502 126, 270 "343, 839 
lobacco, unmanufa seme rs : ' 16, 190 25, 1S4 30, 734 aa) 12 3" § 52 "7 a oe 101, 924 108, 579 929, 770 ] 313, 2x2 
’ n ¢-{thous. of Ib 6, 720 6. 882 qr wane Vee (, 00 24, YSZ 14,914 g & Cae ane 
tured i thone dota Dy OR 6, S51 1,817 », 192 4. 848 5 eo pe ie 148, 830 273, 011 
Wool, mene — of dol 6,345 6.971 6. B56 + 863 “er " on oo 5, 864 58, 510 80, 57 
tured ieee a tol 2, 420 44, 454 41, 208 35, 600 ISRO] 17" 660 35 O47 5, 560 27, 180 74, 484 82, 132 
> SOUS. OF GOL 16, 323 20, 160 9, 492 - 1 29 ai ops at mae 26, 160 29, 3: 3 346, 92: 
Raw silk fthous. of Ib 156 53 | ‘iam | 9422 |) ee) 15,024 47 840 122 182, 134 
\thous. of de my any det «, Aes { 7 ? ie 2 10 - 2 
Nonagricultural imports, total tae Ave SI 10, 186 17,374 29 4 ( ou 48, 160 9, 515 2,072 
"thous, of dol 7.73 104 | = 82,710 | 73, 686 14, 400 
Fish, including shellfish. do 277,735 | 220,541 241,115 245,355 | 215,355 | 222,625 247, 0: 
, including shellfis! do i. 245, 355 215,355 | 222,625 | 247,02 mR 99° ee: 
Siadiosoeed fara } : 10, 464 &, 6606 7, S26 7 153 4917 5 one ne “4 = 232 2 013. 650 2 
> do ° » ¢ 4 ss 0, Omd > 3 "4 799 
Paper and paper materials ag poe 15, 064 13, 940 24, 406 6. 529 &) O59 14.076 oe = 74, 723 
Petroleum and product bo : 3 39, s4 410), S83 41,374 1). 212 1. 436 62. 132 oy OD <2 d 193, 5383 100, 480 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set. d et “ “4 200 12, 981 14,753 20, 309 1,879 IS 543 bn — 59, 149 184, 250 336, 902 537, 569 
Nonferrous ores and metal - 8, 820 8, 33 1. 4 3. 532 137 3 433 m oor ] ), 284 19, 708 34, 620 131, 706 199, 818 
Chemicals and related product 40, 890 +b, 081 25, 899 $2,143 30, 107 35, 789 14,312 15° 133 +5, S08 pd 109, 473 41, 699 
. products ’ > p Ole 0, 133 5, Sit 30, 05 203, 7! 365 
thous. of dol 9, S47 9, ISS 10, 640 a RRO spe . 3 i | 130,050 | 203,704 365, 814 
’ », O57 10, 921 &, 807 8, 166 8,147 7, 498 6, 781 72. 320 82. 14¢ RR R28 
Include , “ 2, 146 5, 63 
8 private relief shipments as indicat 
2 Inelndes a (pin sas indicated in bott sec ; . . 
F Includes private relief shipment ottom section of table on p. 8 British Empire includes Eire; excludes State of Bahre 
Includes relatively small lend-lease shi - ’ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuani Poland pir ggg oe 
goods included in 104% lease shipments in 1947; the larger amounts of such Alb ales,” Saka imac a, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
‘Trade includ i} are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22. 1947 - ‘th inia, Bulgaria, and Greece : 
‘ include P « ar. 22, 1947, issues of this review. exports ds ’ 
’ Estonia, Latvia, L a foodstulls and other relief commodities ee Ua ote aie a seamen tha hemi ny ya sa 
* Includes priy ite el of chi i, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria Im} rt or ity shown in long tons in previous issues 
© TCE hipments. 1 a | . eo a Ores tor Const tio 
bottom section of table on “ Hu nen mainly those for China and India; as shown in Clean pedo seer: mets. “3 
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Additional Equipment for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department has issued a call for bids in- 
volving additional equipment for its sub- 
station project. ‘(Other calls for bids 
were published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 26, August 2, August 16, 
September 13, October 11, November 8, 
November 15, and December 6.) The 
present invitation concerns the follow- 
ing equipment: 

1. Ten-ton, two-motor electric overhead 
traveling crane for Maraetai Power Station. 
Contract No. 69, Section 318 Hamilton. Bids 
close at 4 p. m., March 2, 1943. 


2. 220-kv. airbreak switchgear for Bunny- 
thorpe and Haywards Substations. Contract 


No. 70, Section 275 Palmerston North. Bids 
close at 4 p. m., March 2, 1948. 

One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 


specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Copies of specifications 
may also be obtained from the office of 
the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


New Trade Inquiries from 
Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the 
Department of Commerce reminds read- 
ers that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time 

Since al! transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Hans Bube, Feuerbacher Heide 
57, Stuttgart-N., wishes to represent wool 
brokers; manufacturers of wool, tweed, tez- 


tiles, sewing cotton and thread, muslin, linen 
thread, hosiery, and clothing; and exporters 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


and manufacturers of silk and rayon. Also, 


Japan—Hamamatsu Kookoku Indus. Qo 
seeks agencies for raw cotton, linters, cotton 


Ltd., Noguchi-cho, Hamamatsu, is interesteq 


and wool waste, and other raw textile ma- in exporting toys 
terials. Japan—Hamanako Foodstuffs Co., Ltg 
Germany—Claude Geo. Schubert & Co., Ubumi-cho, near Hamamatsu, desires to ex. 


Wielandstr. 15, Berlin-Chlbg. 4, desires to port canned foods, such as baked eel and 


export industrial equipment, including all orange 
kinds of machinery and accessories, tools, and Japan—Kawai Musical Instruments Mfg. 
complete plants; all kinds of department- Co., Terajima-cho, Hamamatsu, desires to 
store merchandise; tertiles, from semi-fin- export Kawai pianos and harmonicas 
ished goods to ready-made clothing; chemi- Japan—Nagaoka Indus. Co., Ltd., Kaji. 
cals; steel, iron, and other metals, and raw machi, Hamamatsu, wishes to export sponge 
materials of all kinds guord and cayenne pepper 

Japan—Fuji Indus. Co., Ltd., Mishima-cho, Japan—Nippon Musical Instruments Mfg 
Hamamatsu, wishes to export sewing ma- Co., Ltd., 250 Nakazawa-cho, Hamamatsu, js 
chines. interested in exporting Yamaha pianos and 


Japan—Fuji Toy Mfg. Firm, Sumiyoshi-cho. 
Hamamatsu, desires to export toys 

Japan—Gifuken Trading Co., Ltd., P. O 
Box No. 2, Gifu, wishes to export agar-agar 
and “Tengujo,” 


organs and Butterfly-brand harmonicas. 
Japan.—T. K. Okada, Central P. O. Box 313. 

Tokyo, wishes to act as purchasing agent in 

Japan, on behalf of American importers, for 


a hand-made paper a wide variety of Japanese manufactured 




















Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 
for 81 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It ts recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 
Alcoholic Beverages: 18 Jewelry: 1 
Ball Bearings: 6 Machinery (Agricultural and Industrial): 3 
Carpets and Rugs: 10 4, 5, 26, 28, 31 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 3, 6, 12, 21, Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
22, 23, 29 6, 13, 20 
Clothing and Accessories: 25 Ornamental Articles: 15 
Construction Equipment: 6 Paints: 29 
Electrical Appliances: 3. Pipe: 6 
Fats and Oils: 2, 24. Printing Materials: 28 
Fibers 24. Radios, Parts and Accessories: 30 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 2, 7, 14, 19, 20, 25, Rubber and Rubber Products: 6, 24 
Pa 10 Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
General Merchandise: 29 ments: 4 
Household Furnishings: 10 Tertiles: 3, 8, 9, 25, 29, 32 
Housewares (Wooden): 17 Toilet Preparations: 16 
Industrial Equipment: 11 Wire: 22 
es ——— 
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ities, ranging from industrial goods 


commod 
to novelties and notions. 
Japan—Shizuoka Asahi Earthenware Co., 


Nakaze-mura, near Hamamatsu, desires to 


ort earthenware. 
oe apan—Shizuoka-ken Textile Ind. Corp., 
958 Tamachi, Hamamatsu, is interested in 


tertiles. 
Oa ean~Taihel Industry Corp., Kamoe-cho, 
Hamamatsu, desires to export toys. 
Japan—Te‘koku Hat Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Mukoujiku-cho, Hamamatsu, wishes to 


export felt hats. 
Japan—Tenryu Gum Co., Ltd., Wada-mura, 


near Hamamatsu, 1s interested in exporting 

canvas shoes and rubber mats and roofing. 
Japan—Tenryu Kogei Co., Ltd., Wada-mura, 

near Hamamatsu, desires to export harmon- 


icas. 


Eire Official Wishes To 
Buy Office Equipment 


The Director of the Statistics Branch, 
Department of Industry and Commerce, 
Eire, wishes to contact exporters of office 
equipment for the rapid reproduction of 
statistical reports. He is particularly 
interested in automatic typewriters, type- 
writers equipped with long carriages and 
different styles of type faces, and repro- 
duction and printing devices. 

American firms in a position to follow 
up this inquiry are asked to write to Stan- 
ley Lyon, Director, Statistics Branch, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Dublin Castle, Dublin, Eire. 


Sao Paulo Official Seeks 
Data on Cremation Equipment 


Information concerning equipment, 
particularly electrical, for the cremation 
of bodies is requested by a public-health 
official in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
according to the American Consulate 
General in Sao Paulo. Details as regards 
methods, installation of equipment, and 
prices are also desired. 

United States firms which are in a po- 
sition to supply the necessary data, with 
a view to possible sale, are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretaria of Public 
Health of the State of Sao Paulo, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Bids Invited on Beer-Storage 
Tanks for Turkey 


An English firm, Seaways Marketing 
Limited, is seeking on behalf of the Tur- 
kish Monopolies bids to supply 144 beer- 
storage tanks. Briefly, these tanks are 
to have a total volume capacity of 3,600,- 
000 liters of beer (36,000 hectoliters) and 
are to be made, preferably, of glass 
enameled steel or stainless steel. 

Specifications, plans of the site where 
the tanks are to be situated, and other 
details are available from Seaways Mar- 
keting Limited, 50 Piazza Chambers, Co- 
vent Garden, London, W. C. 2, England. 
Copies of specifications only may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 


December 27. 1947 


Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

As regards the closing date for bids, the 
American Embassy in London has been 
informed that adjudication will take 
place in Istanbul on February 1, 1948, and 
that tenders must be in the hands of 
appropriate officials in Turkey at least 
2 weeks before that date. 

In view of this circumstance, American 
firms interested in bidding on the supply 
of this equipment are advised to com- 
municate immediately with the London 
firm. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Maxwell G. Rodd, represent- 
ing G. & E. Rodd, 144 Barkly Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in the 
manufacture of jewelry. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during January 1948, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Australian Consulate General, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

2. France—B. Falek, representing 
SOCOMEX—Société de Commerce Extérieur, 
4 Rue Rouviere, Marseille (Bouches du 
Rhone), is interested in contacting American 
importers of olives, fish, fish oils, and other 
products of France and its colonies. He is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Remco Interna- 
tional Co., 154 Nassau Street, New York 7, 
me ee 

3. India—Jaychandra Tarachand Sheth, 
representing Comindco (India), Ltd., 72 
Champa Galli, Bombay 2, is interested in 
dyestuffs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, elec- 
trical appliances, tertiles, textile machinery, 
and agricultural equipment. Also, wishes to 
investigate industries that might be estab- 
lished within an investment of $250,000. 
Scheduled to arrive November 30, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Roberts Cos. of America, Inc., 62 
William Street, New York 5,N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Madagascar—Paul Maurice Pierre Bon- 
naud, representing Sucreries Marseillaises de 
Madagascar, Namakia, Province of Majunga, 
is interested in purchasing machinery to im- 
prove the manufacture of sugar in Mada- 
gascar. Also, seeks technical information on 
sugarcane production. Scheduled to arrive 
early in January 1948, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Thompson Co., Thibodaux, 
La. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Peo- 
ria, and various towns in Louisiana. 

5. Spain—Eduardo Goicochea San Vicente, 
representing Goicochea, S. L., Alcala 465, 
Madrid, is interested in purchasing complete 
machinery for a cement plant having a daily 
capacity of 500 tons; stone-cutting machin- 
ery, daily capacity, 15,000 pieces; and presses 
for steel sheets 1 to 2 mm. thick. He is now 
in the United States until January 15, 1948. 
U. S. address: c/o Wilmington Export Co., 59 
Park Place, New York 16, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 13.) 

6. Switzerland—Emil Dubs, Sihlstrasse 33, 
Zurich, is interested in representing manu- 
facturers of the following commodities: steel 
balls; ball bearings (small, precision); bwild- 
ing supplies; specific raw products, such as 
bakelite, cellon, hard-rubber pipes, copper 
wire, half tombac, phosphorus brass, new sil- 
ver, sheet iron and tin-white metal, tins for 
transformers, steel pipes, glycerin, almond 


oil, artificial resin. He is now in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Dr. Ernst Bissegger, 116 Nassau Street, 
Room 912, New York 7, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Switzerland—Erwin Liebmann, repre- 
senting Otto Liebmann, Sihlstrasse 43, Zur- 
ich, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
feedstuffs and focdstuffs, such as canned 
goods, all types of grains, and frozen meats. 
He is now in the United States until January 
31, 1948. U.S. address: c/o Superintendence 
Co., Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Kansas City, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Syria—Ezra D. Totah Hazan, represent- 
ing Jacob David Hazan, Djemiliyeh Street, 
P. O. Box 15, Aleppo, is interested in teztiles. 
Scheduled to arrive during January 1948, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. 
address c/o 673 Broadway, New York 12, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, and other industrial 
cities. 

9. Syria—Mohamed Abdul Razzak Takied- 
dine, representing Takieddine, Abdul Raz- 
zak & Fils, P. O. Box 68, Damascus, Syria, is 
interested in cotton, rayon, and wool yarns. 
Scheduled to arrive during January 1948, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Syrian Consulate, Empire State 
Bldg., Room 4203, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, and other indus- 
trial cities. 

10. Union of South Africa—Hymie Sher, 3 
Carlisle Street, Port Elizabeth, representing 
Queens Furnishing Co., Port Elizabeth, is 
interested in furniture, furnishings, carpets, 
and rugs. Scheduled to arrive during Janu- 
ary 1948, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Mrs. M. Ginsberg, 
11 Columbia Street, Worcester, Mass. Itin- 
erary: Chicago, York (Penna.), Worcester 
(Mass.), and Norwich (Conn.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Uruguay—aAlfonso Varela Collazo, Bou- 
levard Artigas 1308, Montevideo, represent- 
ing Varela Radio & Cia., Cerro Largo 999, 
Montevideo, is interested in industrial equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive during January 
1948, via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 
4months. U.S. address: c/o Hays & Denton, 
24 State Street, New York 4,N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Algeria—Société Levant Afrique Medi- 
terranée, 18, rue Elie de Beaumont, Algiers, 
wishes to export red maritime squill powder. 
Firm states powder stabilized to conserve 
potency, and of highest grade—25 to 40 centi- 
grams kills rats and 10 centigrams kills mice. 
Also, 50 metric tons available for immediate 
delivery, 150 to 200 tons available annually, 
shipments at regular intervals. All ship- 
ments inspected in Algiers by Office Algérien 
d’Action Economique et Touristique 
(OFALAC) and Sante Maritime. The latter 
tests actual killing power on rats. Both are 
official organizations 

13. Cyprus—P. J. Chimonides, P. O. Box 
273, Limassol, offers to export chrome-ore 
concentrates according to American firms 
needs. Free samples and quotations are 
available upon request from foreign firm. 

14. Denmark—A/S. Hoki Export & Import, 
Horsens, wish to export and obtain agency in 
the United States for the following /food- 
stuffs: marchpane, pudding powder, and jams 
such as raspberry, orange, apple, strawberry, 
and mixed-fruit jams. Firm states it can 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw and Repair Materials for the Manu- 
facture of Synthetic Rubber Tires and Tubes 
Assessment of Import Duties Resumed.— 
The supply situation in Argentina of raw 
and repair materials for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber tires has been declared nor- 
mal and the assessment of import duties 
upon them has been resumed, according to 
Executive decree No. 28674 of September 17, 
1947, published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 
tember 25. Materials ordered prior to the 
date of publication of the decree were granted 
duty-free treatment if they entered the coun- 
try before October 6, 1947, provided the im- 
porters presented to the Customs and Port 
Authority details of their operations within 
30 days after the decree's publication. 

[For announcement of duty exemption ac- 
corded materials for tire and tube manufac- 
ture and repair see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 19, 1946, and September 
7, 1946. } 


Benelux 


(Belgium-Netherlands- 
Luxembourg) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Benelur Customs Convention Effective 
January 1, 1948, Following Exchange of Rati- 
fications—The exchange of ratifications of 
the Customs Convention concluded at Lon- 
don on September 5, 1944, between the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands, as amended, as well as of the protocol 
of March 14, 1947, to this Convention, took 
place at Brussels on October 29, 1947, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Belgian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and reported by 
the United States Embassy at Brussels, Oc- 
tober 31. 

The statement was as follows: “In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Convention, 
the latter will enter into effect on January 1, 
1948. The common tariff of import duties 
annexed to the Convention will be applied 
on that date. The same import duties will 
be applied at the frontiers of Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands to merchan- 
dise coming from other countries. As of the 
same date these import duties will not, how- 
ever, be collected on imports into the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union of merchandise 
coming from the Netherlands and on imports 
into the Netherlands of merchandise coming 
from the Be!go-Luxembourg Economic Union. 

“Nevertheless, while waiting for the early 
unification of excise and other taxes, the 
application of the Customs Convention does 
not signify that all other taxes or imposts 


12 


<= 


involved in the importation of merchandise, 
such as transmission taxes and excise taxes, 
will be collected by the three countries on a 
uniform basis. The Netherlands and the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union will con- 
tinue to collect these taxes or imposts in 
accordance with the provisions now in effect 
in each country except for the common 
import duties. 

“The above provision is applicable no mat- 
ter what the country of origin of merchan- 
dise, so that the above mentioned taxes or 
imposts will be collected on imports into the 
Netherlands of merchandise coming from the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union as well 
as upon the entry into the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union of merchandise coming from 
the Netherlands. 

“The institution of the Customs Conven- 
tion will not abrogate the regulations apply- 
ing to exchange, imports and exports, among 
the three countries. These regulations re- 
main in effect provisionally.” 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANETRO 


(Dated December 12, 1947) 


By December 12, prospects of the year- 
end retail trade in southern Brazil at- 
taining approximately the level of a year 
ago were being dispelled; sales have been 
far below what had been expected a short 
time previous. A renewed setback has 
been registered, which is being felt 
equally by wholesalers, although the de- 
cline in general business turn-over is less 
noticeable in the more important centers, 
such as Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Porto Alegre, than in interior districts. 
Trade in northern Brazil continues slow 
with no sign of a sustained improvement, 
but business in Bahia and Pernambuco 
is somewhat better because of the sea- 
sonal movement of cocoa, cotton, and 
Sugar crops. Manufacturing in some 
lines has benefited from import difficul- 
ties, but an undercurrent of lack of confi- 
dence persists, and the basic situation is 
far from satisfactory. Domestic collec- 
tions remain slow, and credit continues 
tight. 

Primarily as a result of foreign-ex- 
change restrictions, import trade is grad- 
ually declining. Imports of goods not 
falling in the first category granted ex- 
change preference are falling off Sharply. 
The delay in remittances discourages 
placing substantial new orders, as the 












exchange risk involved places importers 
in a delicate position. Although drafts 
must be met by preliminary cruzeiro de. 
posits, any modification in the exchange 
rate continues to be for the account of 
the importer until exchange can actually 
be closed. A law recently passed imposed 
a 5-percent tax on foreign remittances, 
with some exceptions. The original pub. 
lication of the law gave no advance no- 
tice, and the tax began to be collected 
immediately, but on December 6 the law 
was republished with corrections, stipu- 
lating January 1, 1948, as the effective 
date. Prior to this, instructions issued 
to exchange banks increased the delay 
in liquidating remittances for the pay. 
ment of fourth-category goods by provid- 
ing that importers could not apply for 
exchange until the goods had been 
cleared through customs and until the 
respective draft matures. Previously, ex- 
change applications were obligatory at 
the time of making the cruzeiro deposit. 
The time elapsing before making remit- 
tances covering first-category — goods 
granted exchange preference has varied 
widely in various parts of the country, 
depending upon the cover available from 
regional exports. 

The short-supply situation in fuel and 
Diesel oil, combined with the shortage of 
tankers, has led to further restrictive 
measures in distribution. Not only are 
no new customers being served, but under 
recent orders old customers are being 
rationed on a percentage somewhat less 
than last year’s consumption. In the 
Sao Paulo area, in addition to the ra- 
tioning of fuel oil, there has also been 
a shortage of gasoline because of trans- 
portation difficulties between Santos and 
Sao Paulo. 

The control authorities on December 
2 notified importers to enter, by Decem- 
ber 13, applications for import licenses 
covering tin-plate requirements for the 
second quarter of 1948. The requirement 
for import licenses on tires and tubes 
which are integral parts of vehicles and 
machinery, provided for in legislation 
promulgated in September, has not yet 
been made effective. Its implementation 
depended upon the appointment of an 
Executive Commission, to act as an over- 
all rubber-control authority. Members 
of the Commission were recently ap 
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pointed, and an announcement is ex- 
pected to be made in the near future as 
to when that import license requirement 
will enter into effect. 

The President of the Republic issued 
a circular to all Ministries, requesting 
that instructions be issued to subordi- 
nate divisions and entities under their 
jurisdiction to buy only from the Na- 
tional Steel Mill at Volta Redonda their 
requirements of steel products produced 
by that mill. 

The 1948 Brazilian Federal budget, 
published in early December, provides for 
total revenue of 14.597,000,000 cruzeiros 
and expenditures of 14,596,000,000 cru- 
zeiros. The increase in budget receipts 
will be obtained largely from an upward 
revision of the income tax and the im- 
position of a 5-percent tax on foreign re- 


mittances. Budgeted 1948 expenditures 
are 16 percent above those estimated 
for 1947. 


In general, planted crops in southern 
Brazil fared badly during November. 
Drought conditions prevailed in many lo- 
calities. Upland rice suffered the great- 
est damage. It is not too late for the 
crop to recover, but continued adverse 
weather, together with the 5-percent re- 
duction in planted acreage, might take 
Brazil out of the export market for rice. 

Pressure from domestic processors of 
cocoa who complained of inadequate sup- 
plies resulted in a short suspension of 
the licensing of cacao for export during 
late November. Exports have been re- 
sumed, and cacao is moving normally 
again. Recent reports indicate an above- 
normal crop of oiticica. 

The oncoming coffee crop continued to 
develop under favorable weather condi- 
tions. Estimates of the Sao Paulo crop 
have been progressively increased from a 
low of 7,000,000 bags. Some observers 
estimate the oncoming crops as equal to 
that of last year, which was over 8,000,000 
bags. The borer was expected to dam- 
age greatly the oncoming crop but is be- 
ing combatted by cooperative “clean up” 
programs with considerable success. 
From October 28 to November 27, Santos 
registrations of coffee sales to the United 
States market totaled 803,099 bags, 
of which 238,433 were registered during 
the period from October 28 through No- 
vember 6, 318,430 from November 7 
through November 20, and 246,236 from 
November 21 through November 27. 

The Pernambuco cotton market is 
strong, with prices rising. There is little 
interest in buying for consumption in 
that district, reportedly because of heavy 
Stocks carried over by local mills, but 
southern-Brazil purchases continue brisk. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished, for January-September 1947 
‘comparable period of the preceding year 


in parenthesis) , are as follows: Cumu- 
lative imports, 5,507,378 metric tons 
(3,588,890) . 16,973,015,000 cruzeiros 


December 27. 19 17 


(9,048,349 ,000) ; 


cumulative exports, 
2,602,770 metric tons (2,717,280) , 
15,554,721,000 cruzeiros (13,188,499,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn; Export Authorized—The Brazilian 
Government has authorized the exportation 
of up to 1,000,000 bags of Parana corn, weigh- 
ing 60 kilograms each, at a rate not to exceed 
150,000 bags per month, according to a tele- 
gram of November 29, 1947, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, 

Priority in granting export licenses will be 
given to: (1) Cooperatives or producers par- 
ticipating directly in export sales; (2) ex- 
porters who agree to ship when possible by 
Lloyd Brasileiro; and (3) purchases made 
directly by foreign Governments or their 
authorized purchasing agents. Applications 
for export licenses must first be approved by 
the competent authorities of the State Gov- 
ernment. Exporters whose licenses are ap- 
proved must agree to pay Parana growers a 
minimum of 45 cruzeiros per bag at the 
original shipping point. 

In case of a scarcity of corn in domestic 
markets, exporters are obliged to deliver their 
holdings for domestic consumption. 

|For announcement of prohibition on the 
export of corn, and replacement of prohibi- 
tion by export license requirements in the 
northern and northeastern States (Para and 
Alagoas), see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 21, 1946, and August 2, 1947, re- 
spectively. | 


Burma 
Exchange and Finance 


Developments in Establishing Independ- 
ent Financial System.—During the past year 
the Government of Burma has taken certain 
steps to bring its money and banking system 
into line with its preparation for political 
independence. The focal point of these 
changes was the separation of Burma’s money 
and banking from that of India on April 1, 
1947, under the provisions of the India and 
Burma (Burma Monetary Agreements) (Sec- 
ond Amendment) Order, 1946, which was 
passed by the British Parliament on August 
2, 1946, in accordance with recommendations 
made by the Governor of Burma. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7, 1946.) 

As of April 1, 1947, therefore, the currency 
link between Burma and India was severed 
and the new Burmese currency was linked 
directly to sterling, instead of indirectly 
through the Indian rupee. As the same time, 
the functions of the Reserve Bank of India 
in Burma were terminated, leaving Burma 
without a central bank. To take over some 
of these central banking functions, the Gov- 
ernment of Burma established a Central 
Treasury to accept deposits from other banks, 
to make payments on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and to provide facilities for remit- 
tances to places outside Rangoon. Exchange- 
control responsibilities were vested in one 
of the Executive departments. Control over 
Burma’s currency was vested in a newly es- 
tablished Currency Board sitting in London 
and consisting of five members, including 
two Burmans, with a third Burman func- 
tioning in Rangoon as executive officer. 

One of the final acts of the Reserve Bank 
of India in Burma was the issuance of 
40,000,000 rupees of Treasury bills, which was 
intended to accomplish the following objec- 
tives: Creation of a healthy money market 
in Burma; utilization of locally available 
surplus money for Government purposes; 
retardation of the inflationary trends by pro- 
viding an investment outlet; and financing 





the rehabilitation and reconstruction pro- 
grams upon which the future of Burma is 
dependent. 

On October 1, 1947, the Government un- 
dertook to establish a permanent central 
bank by providing for what is to be known 
as the Union Bank of Burma. Operating 
with an authorized capitalization of 4 crores 
rupees ($12,167,300), of which 2 crores 
($6,083,650) will be supplied by the Govern- 
ment, the Bank will take over the work of 
the Central Treasury as well as the exchange- 
control responsibilities of the Finance and 
Revenue Department, and will undertake 
certain forms of commercial banking. Ac- 
cording to the New Times of Burma, the 
Bank will also undertake the development of 
indigenous banking in Burma and the sup- 
ply of credit to Burmese commerce and in- 
dustry at reasonable rates. Without preju- 
dice to the authority of the Currency Board, 
the Bank may also act as the Board’s agent 
in Burma and elsewhere. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the Government intends to 
continue the Currency Board’s responsibility 
for currency management, although, when 
the Board was created in late 1946, the Gov- 
ernment declared its intention ultimately to 
vest the functions of the Currency Board in 
the new central bank which was to be estab- 
lished. The Board was referred to then as 
“a purely interim measure designed to meet 
the immediate exigencies attending the in- 
troduction of a separate and new Burma cur- 
rency on April 1, 1947.” 

According to the enabling legislation, the 
Bank may not engage in trade or otherwise 
have a direct interest in any commercial, in- 
dustrial, or other undertaking, except with 
regard to such interest as it may acquire in 
the course of satisfaction of any of its claims, 
nor may the Bank purchase the shares of any 
other bank or of any company, or grant loans 
on the security of such shares. The Bank 
may not draw or accept bills payable other- 
wise than on demand. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amendments to Recent Import Restrictions 
Announced.—The recently imposed Canadian 
import restrictions have been amended by 
orders in council effective November 27 and 
December 13, 1947, respectively. 

Unrestricted importation into Canada of 
bulk shipments of lubricating oils and 
greases composed wholly or in part of petro- 
leum; refined petroleum jellies or oils for 
toilet, medicinal, edible, or similar purposes; 
and petroleum and lubricating greases be- 
came effective November 27, 1947, by an 
amendment to the original order. It now 
prohibits imports of lubricating oils only, 
when in containers of less than 25 imperial 
gallons each, and refined petroleum jellies 
and oils and petroleum greases and lubricat- 
ing greases, n. 0. p. when in containers of 
less than 25 imperial gallons each or of less 
than 250 pounds each in weight, including 
the weight of the container. The same order 
also frees fiber glass from import restrictions. 

When announcing the changes the Minister 
of Finance stated that some relaxation of 
the restrictions were necessary because a 
greater part of such imports of lubricating 
oils and greases were essential industrial or 
technical types of lubricants which are not 
produced in Canada and that fiber glass is 
needed in the manufacture of many house- 
hold items including refrigerators. 

Prohibited list: The order in council effec- 
tive December 13, 1947, added to the pro- 
hibited list the following goods (except goods 
shipped and in transit to Canada on Decem- 
ber 12): Dates, dried, unpitted, other than 
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in bulk (ex 99e). (The effect is to ban all 
imports of unpitted dates, dried, as bulk ship- 
ments were on the original restriction list.) 

Labels, for cigar boxes, fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, confectionery or other goods or 
wares (ex 179); paper sacks or bags of all 
kinds, printed or not (but not including those 
made from twisted paper) (ex 193). 

Decanters and machine-made tumblers of 
glass, not cut or decorated, n. o. p. (ex 326 
(i)); nickel-plated or electroplated cutlery 
and table flatware (ex 362 and ex 362c). 

Plywood made of two or more layers of 
veneer or lumber of wood, glued or cemented 
together, but not further manufactured 
(507c); and plywood made of two or more 
layers of wood glued or cemented together 
and faced with metal on one or both sides 
(507e). 

Domestic water heaters; public address and 
communication systems; humidifiers (but 
not including industrial humidifiers) ; 
chemical permanent waving preparations, 
are added to the list of prohibited goods (ex 
711, ex 362c, ex 427, ex 446a, et al). 

Certain prohibited items are broadened by 
including additional goods. Facial tissues 
and toilet paper in jumbo rolls, photograph 
mounts manufactured from paper or paper- 
board are added to the items originally listed 
(ex 197, ex 197b, ex 198, ex 199, ex 181, and ex 
509). Similarly, “appliances” are added to 
the current restriction on electric light fix- 
tures and “bracelets” are added to the item 
listing watch straps. Writing ink continues 
on the prohibited list (257) but drafting, 
artists; or instrument ink is excepted. 

The item covering tarred paper and pre- 
pared roofings, etc., (192) is broadened by the 
inclusion of certain paper products under ad- 
ditional paper classifications, viz., tarred pa- 
per and prepared roofings (including 
shingles); sheathing, insulation (not includ- 
ing fiberglass); building board, chipboard, 
newsboard, strawboard, testboard, corrugated 
board, and all other similar boards manufac- 
tured wholly or in part of vegetable fibers 
(not including electric insulation board, 
shoe board, automobile board, bookbinders'’ 
board and pressboard); bristolboard, artists’ 
board, photograph mounting board, picture 
matting board and show-card board; flock 
coated board or paper; wax-coated paper; 
blotting paper not printed (ex 192, ex 198, 
and ex 199). 

The prohibition on precious and seml- 
precious stones, including pearls, under 
items 648 and 711 was amended to read as 
follows: Precious and semiprecious stones 
(other than diamonds) whether genuine or 
synthetic; pearls whether genuine or cul- 
tured; and imitations and simulations there- 
of. 

Deletions from the prohibited list: Ex- 
tracts of meat and fluid beef not medicated 
(8a), and containers wholly or partially man- 
ufactured from fiberboard or paperboard 
(199b) are no longer subject to import re- 
striction. 

Quota group: Transferred from the banned 
list to the quota group are two classifications, 
i. e., Opal glassware, glass tableware, cut 
glassware and illuminating glassware, n. o. p 
(326 (ii)); and feathers and manufactures 
of feathers, n. o. p.; artificial feathers, fruits, 
grains, leaves, and flowers suitable for orna- 
menting hats (634). 

Effective January 1, 1948, many prepared 
food items, including canned fruits, dried 
vegetables, vegetable preparations, and choco- 
late and cocoa preparations, are to be trans- 
ferred from the prohibited list to the quota 
group according to telegraphic information 
of December 12. Also to be made subject to 
quota effective January 1, are cheese; and 
jams, jellies, and marmalades, not previously 
restricted. 
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Import Permits: Structural steel, news- 
paper printing presses, publishing equip- 
ment, office equipment, including bookkeep- 
ing, calculating, and invoicing machines, 
textile machinery, road machines, Diesel en- 
gines, locomotives and railway cars, and mo- 
tor vehicles of all kinds are to be made sub- 
ject to import permit on or about January 
15. In this connection, it was stated that 
“steps will be taken to prevent undue im- 
portations prior to effective dates of articles 
scheduled to become subject to the new re- 
strictions.” Details will be published upon 
receipt. 

[For announcement of the new import 
restrictions see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 29, 1947.] 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated December 9, 1947 


The series of restrictions on the use of 
dollar exchange for imports and for the 
expenses of Colombians abroad which the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports imposed this year have be- 
gun to show appreciable results in the 
last few months. A favorable balance of 
exchange movements for the month of 
November ‘which would be the first this 
year) was expected, October’s unfavor- 
able balance having been slightly under 
$1,000,000. For the first 10 months of 
1947, the total unfavorable balance 
reached $71,168,377. 

As of the end of November, approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 in import licenses 
calling for official exchange had been is- 
sued, in addition to about $50,000,000 in 
non-reimbursable licenses, which do not 
entitle the importer to receive official 
exchange with which to make payment. 
These figures are only about 20 percent 
below authorizations in 1946 when many 
licenses were taken out speculatively. It 
can be expected, in this year of restric- 
tions, that most licenses will be used. 
Imports in 1947 will still run about double 
prewar volume. 

Colombian importers and a section of 
the press are concerned now with the fact 
that the Marshall Plan undoubtedly will 
mean a reduction in the amount of 
United States goods available for Latin 
America. They warn that next year Co- 
lombia may have plenty of dollars, but 
nothing to buy. It is being urged there- 
fore that Colombian import restrictions 
be relaxed, so that importers may bring 
in needed goods before the Marshall Plan 
shuts off the supply. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports apparently has heeded 
these urgings and, taking advantage of 
the momentarily improved exchange sit- 
uation, largely due to increased coffee 
shipments during November at good 
prices, has announced that it will increase 
import quotas. On November 28, it 
stated that importers of spare parts for 
agricultural and industrial machinery 


and equipment, scientific instruments 
and fertilizers would receive increases of 
100 percent in their import quotas, if 
they could justify their requests. In. 
creases up to 50 percent in quotas for 
agricultural and industrial tools and ma- 
chinery, construction materials, and cer. 
tain raw materials also will be approveg 
Restrictions on the opening of irrevocable 
letters of credit are being relaxed. Quota 
holders may start drawing against their 
third-quarter (which begins January 1, 
1948) allotments on December 1. 

Importers of materials in the Second, 
third, and fourth merchandise STOups of 
the exchange-control priority schedule 
will be permitted to use 7 percent of their 
quotas in the next quarter, as againg 
only 5 percent now and 3 percent in the 
preceding quarter. 

United States citizens employed in 
Colombia now are granted official ex. 
change with which to remit abroad 69 
percent of their pay and allowances. The 
first 20 percent is subject to the 4 percent 
stamp tax; the resident’s tax of 10 per. 
cent will have to be paid on the balance. 
Applicants for official exchange also wil] 
have to prove that they have been re. 
mitting periodically in the past. 

Retail sales in Bogota have increased 
as the holiday season approaches, Al- 
though wholesalers consistently have re- 
ported strong demand for most products, 
there has been a noticeable falling off in 
retail sales in recent months, especially 
in textiles and clothing. The public is 
believed to be holding back in the expec- 
tation of price declines after the Pan- 
American Conference, to be held in Bo- 
gota next spring. Some local merchants 
are predicting a sharp drop in Bogota 
business activity, after the stimulus of 
the Conference is removed 

Meanwhile all prices continue high, 
and are expected to go even higher dur- 
ing the Conference. The cost-of-living 
index for a Bogota workingman’s family 
was 250.7 during October (February 
1937=—100). 

During November the volume of sales 
in the Bogota Stock Exchange fell off 
almost 50 percent from the month be- 
fore, with three-quarters of the stocks 
listed registering price decreases. 

The Ministry of Public Works has 
opened invitations to bid on the con- 
struction of two irrigation projects on 
the Coello and Saldana Rivers in the 
Department of Tolima. The projects are 
intended to irrigate 75,000 acres, and are 
being financed through an Export-In- 
port Bank loan. Closing date for bids is 
March 1, 1948. 

The increased volume of coffee ship- 
ments during November seriously taxed 
facilities at the port of Buenaventura. 
Many ships could not afford to wait for 
a full cargo and had to depart only par- 
tially loaded. The recent completion of 
a new warehouse with a 200,000-bag 
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capacity is expected to aid greatly in 
speeding up the handling of coffee in 


Buenaventura. 

During the month, a reduction in 
freight rates on the Magdalena River 
was authorized. Increased coffee ship- 
ments down the river to the ports of 
Cartagena and Barranquilla are ex- 
pected. In all, 565,341 bags of coffee were 
exported from Colombia duing Novem- 
ber, of which 529,161 bags went to the 


United States. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Jute Sugar Bags; Fumigation not Re- 
quired for Imports from United States.— 
Ministry of Agriculture resolution No. 2129 of 
November 4, 1947, published in the Cuban 
Official Gazette of November 14, 1947, provides 
that for a period of 1 year beginning Novem- 
ber 4, 1947, used jute sugar bags may be 
imported from the United States without 
previous fumigation provided they are to be 
used by the sugar industry. In such cases, 
the bags imported will be inspected on their 
arrival in Cuba by the Bureau of Plant Quar- 
antine of the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture. 
Imports of these bags from countries other 
than the United States will continue to be 
subject to the quarantine regulations. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Czechoslovakia Gift-Parcel 
Regulations.—New regulations pertaining to 
duty-free entry into Czechoslovakia of gift 
parcels and parcels containing tobacco tor 
the period from January 1 to December 31, 
1948, were issued by the Ministry of Finance 
under an ordinance of November 15, 1947, 
according to airgram dated November 19 from 
the United States Embassy at Prague. 

Gift packages of 6 kilograms maximum 
net weight will be admitted duty-free under 
the following conditions: 

Parcels may contain only articles of daily 
use (such as foodstuffs, clothing, sewing, 
washing, writing, or toilet supplies) but may 
not contain more than 1 kilogram (2.2 
pounds) of coffee, 14 kilogram (0.5 pound) 
of tea, 10 dekagrams (3.5 ounces) of spices, 
and a maximum of 50 grams (17.5 ounces) of 
sugar substitute. If a parcel contains quan- 
tities exceeding those stated above by not 
more than 50 percent, the surplus (i. e., 50 
percent excess) will be liable to normal im- 
port duties. If the surplus weight exceeds 
50 percent, the total quantity of the com- 
modity in question will be liable to import 
duties. If the net weight of a parcel ex- 
ceeds 6 kilograms, it will be permitted duty- 
free only if it is obvious that the difference 
in weight is due to packing materials. 

Importation of luxury goods, tobacco, and 
tobacco products is not permitted duty-free 
Only in parcels containing at least 3 kilo- 
grams of articles of daily use is it permitted 
to add duty-free a maximum of 200 grams 
of tobacco or 200 cigarettes or 40 cigars 
and/or 1 pair of nylon stockings. If such a 
parcel contains more tobacco and tobacco 
products or nylon stockings than stated 
above, the entire quantity will be liable to 
duty. 

Contents of gift packages must be for per- 
sonal use of recipient and must not be sold; 
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import licenses are not required for gift 
parcels. 

Gift-parcel privileges will be withdrawn it 
the parcels are imported in such quantities 
and frequency that they obviously exceed by 
far the needs of the recipient. 

Parcels that have been shipped before the 
end of 1947 will be handled according to 
1947 regulations regardless of when they 
reach their destination. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated December 2, 1947) 


At the end of November the bulk of the 
rice crop had not been marketed. Ex- 
port permits covering more than half of 
the estimated 1,000,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=101.4 pounds) of rice on hand had 
been issued to exporters. The Govern- 
ment—in view of the failure of the pro- 
gram devised last spring to insure 
adequate supplies of rice for local con- 
sumption—suspended the issuance of 
new export permits for this commodity. 
Because of the difficulty experienced 
during the summer in marketing the rice 
crop, the Vega crop now being harvested 
is said to be small. It should be noted, 
however, that at this time of the year 
rice growers and dealers traditionally be- 
come pessimistic over rice supplies. It 
appears, at any rate, that the sale abroad 
of the rice for which export permits have 
been issued will bolster the country’s 
foreign-exchange position and relieve 
the still tight domestic credit situation. 

Cacao prices remained steady and at 
record-high level during November. It 
was reported that during the first 2 
weeks of the month exports of this com- 
modity totaled more than $500,000 in 
value. According to unofficial figures, 
cacao exports during the first 8 months 
of 1947 amounted to nearly $10,000,000. 
During this period, cacao far surpassed 
rice as Ecuador’s principal export. 

Ecuador's internal transportation facil- 
ities, already inadequate, have been fur- 
ther weakened recently. An air line 
owned by the United States, which to 
some extent specialized in carrying 
freight, and which provided vital trans- 
portation links with certain parts of the 
country, suspended operations in Octo- 
ber. The suspension resulted from a 
disagreement with the Government over 
the payment of taxes, and, as yet, negoti- 
ations have failed to settle the dispute. 

In November, workers and office em- 
ployees of the National Railways threat- 
ened a strike. The strike was averted, 
however, when the union demand for the 
resignation of the Government represen- 
tative on the board of directors was satis- 
fied. 

An Ecuadoran firm is now offering lim- 
ited passenger and light cargo airplane 
service between Guayaquil and the town 
of Quevedo. The enterprise uses light 


aircraft and recently has added a new 
unit. 

An Italian steamship company has an- 
nounced the renewal of its prewar service 
between Mediterranean and South Amer- 
ican west-coast ports. 


Egypt 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Company Law Provisions.—The 
new Egyptian Company Law No. 138 
which became effective on November 11, 
1947, stipulates that at least 40 percent 
of the members of the board of directors 
of each limited company must be of 
Egyptian nationality. No one may, 
either personally or in his capacity of 
representing another, be a member of the 
board of directors of more than ten 
limited companies. A president of the 
board of directors, if he exercises active 
administration, or a managing director 
of a board of directors, may not exercise 
such functions in more than two com- 
panies. 

A limited company must maintain 
among its personnel a proportion of at 
least 75 percent of Egyptian employees 
who must receive at least 65 percent of 
the total salaries and other remunera- 
tions paid by the company. The term 
“employee” is defined as every person 
performing administrative, technical, 
clerical, or accounting work, and who 
receives pay or allowances for his work 
from these companies. 

Such companies must likewise main- 
tain among their workmen, a proportion 
of at least 90 percent of Egyptian na- 
tionals, who must receive at least 80 per- 
cent of the total wages paid. 

The prescribed proportion of Egyptian 
employees must be met within a period of 
3 years, to begin from the date the pres- 
ent law became effective, in such manner 
as to include at least a third of the pre- 
scribed proportions each year until the 
full requirement is met. 

When it is impossible to find Egyptian 
technicians, the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry may authorize, for a pe- 
riod which he will determine, the em- 
ployment of foreigners as technical di- 
rectors and expert advisers. These tech- 
nicians will not be counted in the propor- 
tions above prescribed. 

The preceding provisions pertaining to 
Egyptian employees apply to all offices, 
branches, or agencies existing in Egypt 
representing foreign corporations. 

When a limited company is established, 
or on occasions when capital is increased, 
at least 51 percent of the shares must be 
reserved for Egyptians. If the full per- 
centage is not subscribed to within a fixed 
period, which must not be less than 1 
month, the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry may extend the subscription for 
another period not to exceed 1 month, 
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or may authorize exemption from all or 
part of the required percentage. The 
Minister of Commerce and Industry may 
also, with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, fix a proportion greater than 
that prescribed, for companies exercising 
activities of special national character. 
These provisions will not apply to com- 
panies which were established before the 
promulgation of this law, until the period 
fixed by the company’s charter has ex- 
pired, but the provisions must be observed 
in the case of an extension or renewal of 
this period. 

A member of the board of directors of 
any limited company must earmark one- 
fiftieth of the shares of the company as 
guaranty of his management. However, 
regulations may provide that the shares 
deposited by each member shall not ex- 
ceed a nominal value of 1,000 Egyptian 
pounds. The shares that each member of 
the board of directors owns will be ear- 
marked as a guaranty of his administra- 
tion, and deposited in one of the banks 
designated for this purpose by the Min- 
istry of Finance, where they will remain 
on deposit and will be inalienable until 
the expiration of the office of the mem- 
ber and until the balance sheet of the 
last accounting period during which he 
has exercised his functions has been ap- 
proved. 

Officials delegated by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry have the status 
of officers of judicial police for the proof 
of contravention of the provisions of this 
law, and of orders taken for its execu- 
tion. These officials also have authority 
to examine the registers and books of the 
companies. The directors of the com- 
panies, as well as any persons responsible 
for their administration, are required to 
furnish to the officials delegated by the 
Government all information for this pur- 
pose. 

The Ministries of Commerce and In- 
dustry, of Social Affairs, of Finance, and 
of Justice are charged, in accordance 
with their respective jurisdictions, with 
the execution of the present law. The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry will 
issue orders required for its execution. 


French 


North Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Priority Right in Acquisition of Merchan- 
dise Granted to Tunisian Government.—The 
right of acquisition by priority of any and all 
products and merchandise, of local origin or 
imported, was granted to the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment by a decree of September 25, 1947 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien, 
as reported by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Tunis, on November 14. 

The decree was issued primarily to combat 
further increases in the price of consumers’ 
goods. 
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Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Tobacco Products: Importation, Pur- 
chase, or Ordering from Outside Germany 
Prohibited in the United States Zone—The 
importation or purchasing, ordering, or 
otherwise requesting by cable, mail, or other 
means the shipment of cigarettes or other 
tobacco products into the United States Zone 
of Germany from outside Germany is pro- 
hibited by ordinance No. 20, effective Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, issued by the Office of the Mili- 
tary Governor, OMGUS, Berlin 

Shipments by Army agencies located in 
the Zone or by other authorized or licensed 
persons or organizations are exempted from 
this ruling. Authorized visitors to the Zone 
may, at the time of their entry, bring into 
the Zone cigarettes and other tobacco prod- 
ucts reasonably necessary for their personal 
use for the period of 1 week 

All packages, parcels, or other containers 
entering the Zone which are suspected of 
containing cigarettes or other tobacco prod- 
ucts will be subject to inspection, and any 
such products found therein will be seized 
and held by the appropriate authorities 
Seizure of such products may be protested 
within 30 days. If no protest is made within 
the time limit, seized goods will be confis- 
cated and disposed of according to direction 
of the Military Government or according to 
German law as applicable. Heavy penalties 
are provided for violation of this ordinance 

A similar prohibition, effective since May 
27, 1947, was rescinded by this ordinance 

All Tobacco Products: Transmission to Ger- 
many Prohibited.—The transmission of cig- 
arettes, tobacco, or tobacco products to Ger- 
many from all countries through the inter- 
national mails or through other means of 
shipping was prohibited under a quadri- 
partite agreement, effective December 1, 1947 
according to an announcement of October 
30 by the Communications Branch, Internal 
Affairs and Communications Division, Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U. S.) 

Any tobacco found in international mail 
matter or in other means of shipping posted 
or sent after December 1, 1947, and addressed 
to any part of Germany will be subject to 
confiscation. Disposition of such matter 
seized will be in conformance with provisions 
issued by Commander of the Zone of Occupa- 
tion of destination. Instructions for the dis- 
posal of tobacco addressed to Berlin will be 
issued by the Allied Komandatura of Berlin 

New Export and Import Plan for French 
Zone.—A new export and import plan for the 
French Zone of Occupation in Germany has 
been adopted in decision No. 219 by the 
French Military Governor, published in the 
Official Journal of October 1, 1947 

There is to be established in each Land 
(German State) a Land Exports Council, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, representatives of the Chambers of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and one or more 
representatives of the Land’s principal export 
industries, with the functions of developing 
exports and determining the supplementary 
imports to be made under the plan. The 
Military Government is to be represented by 
the Regional Director of the Office du Com- 
merce Extérieur (OFICOMEX), and all de- 
cisions are subject to his approval 

There is also to be established in each Land 
a Foreign Trade Office (Aussenhandelsamt) , 
under the direction of the Regional Director 
of OFICOMEX, composed of German special- 
ists in the Land's principal export industries, 
for the purpose of investigating the Land’s 
export potentials, studying the technical and 
commercial aspects of contracts submitted by 
German manufacturers, and supervising the 


execution of such contracts. Upon proper 
approval the Director of OFICOMEX may 
delegate his authority to the Regional Di- 
rectors to sign export contracts. 

To provide a greater incentive to the Ger. 
man manufacturer and exporter, a dollar 
credit will be given to each Land propor. 
tionate to the amount by which its €xPorts 
exceed quotas to be set by the Military Goy. 
ernment. These dollar credits may be Used 
by the Land to acquire imports supplemen. 
tary to officially scheduled imports. Subject 
to the approval of the Regional Director of 
OFICOMEX, not less than one-half of this 
credit must be allocated to exporting firms 
designated by the Land Exports Coungeij 
These supplementary imports must be ef. 
fected through the main office of OFICOMEx 
at Baden-Baden 

The following export quotas per quarter 
for the various Laender have been fixed at: 
$4,500,000 for Baden; $4,000,000 for Wuert. 
temberg; and $6,500,000 for the Rhineland. 
Palatinate, according to an airgram of Oc- 
tober 24, 1947, from the American Consulate 
at Baden-Baden. The premiums to be given 
the Laender on exports in excess of these 
quotas are 10 percent on the first million 
dollars; 20 percent on the second million 
dollars; 30 percent on the third million dol. 
lars; and so on in progressive percentages 


(guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cigarettes, Liquors, Beer, Wines 
and Coffee Subject to Temporary Additional 
Excise Tares.—Certain domestic and imported 
cigarettes, beer, liquors, and wines, and ex- 
ports of coffee were made subject to tempo- 
rary additional excise taxes in Guatemala by 
decree No. 435 of October 22, 1947 published 
in the Diario de Centro America of November 
15, 1947, and effective 8 days thereafter. This 
decree cancels decree No. 382 

The additional excise taxes are as follows 
Each package of cigarettes of domestic pro- 
duction, retailing at over 15 cents, 1 Cent; 
each liter of beer of domestic origin with 


an alcoholic content up to 7° Gay Lussac 
3 cents; each liter of beer imported in bot- 
tles, cans, or barrels, with an alcoholic con- 
tent of up to 7° Gay Lussac, 5 Cents; each 
liter of imported liquors, 20 cents; each 


quintal of coffee exported, when selling in the 
interior at more than $15, 10 cents 

The following imported wines bear an addi- 
tional excise tax of 5 cents per liter when in 
bottles, and 10 cents when in other contain- 
ers; table wines with an alcoholic content of 
up to 14 sweet and old 
wines with an alcoholic content of up to 20°; 
sparkling wines, white or red; champagne 
wines; wines of fruits (cider) not elsewhere 
mentioned, including sparkling wines 

These taxes will be collected either at the 
factory or when being cleared through the 
Customs, and for a period not exceeding 
6 months after the inauguration of the 
National Stadium 

|For announcement of decree 282, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12, 1947. For 
other excise taxes on imported cigarettes, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 25, 
1947.1 


generous wines 


India 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 

(Dated November 21 


1947) 


With the abatement of communal dis- 
orders, Government and business leaders 
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in India have been able to devote more 
attention to charting the economic pol- 
icy of the new Dominion. An Economic 
Committee of five Cabinet ministers has 
peen set up to coordinate financial, trade, 
and economic decisions; an export drive 
has been launched; and the Indian Tariff 
Board has been reconstituted with a view 
to more expeditious handling of tariff 
protection requests. There is an in- 
creasing awareness that prompt meas- 
ures should be taken to correct the 
country’s declining industrial produc- 
tion—which effort will in turn depend 
on an improvement in the transport sys- 
tem and the labor situation. 

The Constituent Assembly convened 
on November 18, and discussions during 
the present session are expected to throw 
further light on the Government’s finan- 
cial position, taxation, banking, labor 
relations, price controls, attitude toward 
private industry, and other aspects af- 
fecting the country’s economic future. 

(Subsequent reports by cable state 
that the interim budget for August 1947 
through March 1948 was presented on 
November 26, in which revenues were es- 
timated at 1,711,500,000 rupees ($513,500, - 
000) and expenditures at 1,973,900,000 
rupees ($602,000,000). No new taxes 
were proposed. The Finance Member 
stated that import controls would have 
to be continued to conserve dollars and 
insure use of sterling for capital expend- 
itures. He also said that private enter- 
prise would be necessary in India for 
some years to come.) 

At a meeting of the Export Advisory 
Council presided over by the Commerce 
Minister on November 8, it was estimated 
that India’s annual balance of payments 
might have a deficit as high as 2,250,000,- 
000 rupees ($675,000,000) so long as it 
was necessary to continue heavy imports 
of food, capital goods, industrial raw ma- 
terials, and minimum requirements of 
consumer goods. The Commerce Min- 
ister anticipated that part of this deficit 
could be offset by sterling releases and 
a reduction in nonessential imports, but 
the estimated balance would have to be 
met in great part by increased exports. 
An official export research organization 
is contemplated to assist Indian export- 
ers in their drive for increased foreign 
markets. 

A new 15-year loan of 400,000,000 ru- 
pees ($120,000,000), with interest at 254 
percent, was offered by the Government 
during the first part of November and 
was fully subscribed. 

India’s long-range food situation will 
Still involve a large deficit calling for 
continued heavy imports, but the imme- 
diate position is viewed with more op- 
timism now that fall harvests are com- 
ing in, coupled with greater success of 
the food-procurement programs in Ma- 
dras and Bengal. 
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Rail transport facilities are still much 
below normal. There is a great shortage 
of train crews and shop workers, and the 
process of allocating personnel, rolling 
stock, and stores between India and Pak- 
istan is continuing. The current prac- 
tice of many passengers’ travelling with- 
out tickets is causing a serious decline in 
railway revenues. Compared with nor- 
mal times, large backlogs of jute, tea, 
and coal are still awaiting movement 
from up-country points to Calcutta, al- 
though a slight improvement is reported 
within the past week. 

Railway passenger and freight rates 
will be increased effective January 1; this 
is expected to produce additional revenue 
totaling 320,000,000 rupees per year, to 
meet the higher scale of wages. The 
new railway budget provides for a new 
railway link between Bengal and Assam. 

Development of Indian shipping is re- 
ceiving full attention of the Government, 
which has announced a plan for the 
establishment of two or three separate 
shipping companies in which the Gov- 
ernment would have majority control, 
but in which the existing private com- 
panies would participate. The main ob- 
jective is for a greater share of India’s 
foreign trade to be carried in Indian 
ships, but shortage of tonnage and 
trained personnel are two major ob- 
stacles. 

The Government also has announced 
the formation of ‘‘Air India International 
Ltd.,”’ a quasiofficial air line which will 
operate air services from Bombay to Lon- 
don, using four-motored American air- 
craft. The Government is to have 49 
percent participation in this undertaking, 
with the option of increasing it to 51 per- 
cent. An Indian air line to the Far East 
is also under consideration. 

The recent disturbances in Kashmir 
caused the Government to take over the 
majority of aircraft from Indian air lines 
for transport of troops and supplies. 
This resulted in a curtailment of internal 
air services for about 3 weeks. Opera- 
tions are now returning to normal with 
the return of such equipment to the air 
lines. 

Radiotelephone services have recently 
been established between India and Can- 
ada, Rhodesia, and South West Africa. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Sale of Certain Items by Bom- 
bay Province.—As provided for under the 
Bombay Essential Commodities and Cattle 
(Control) Act, 1946 which became effective 
October 1, 1946, for a period of 2 years, an 
order was issued by the Bombay Provincial 
Government on September 30, 1947, listing 
the following items, stocks of which must 
be reported monthly: 

Schedule I—Bulldozers; bull graders; trac- 
tors, track-type having a horsepower of 20 
and over but not exceeding 80, and wheel- 
type having a horsepower of 10 and over but 
not exceeding 60; 


Pumps, centrifugal, having a size of 2% 
inches and over but not exceeding 10 inches, 
and deep-well, turbine, having a size of 3 
inches and over but not exceeding 6 inches; 

Iron pipes and their fittings, black and 
galvanized, having a size of 2 inches and 
over but not exceeding 10 inches, and fittings 
for the same; 

Sluice and reflux valves having a size of 3 
inches and over but not exceeding 18 inches; 

Oil engines having a horsepower of 5 and 
over but not exceeding 60; 

Agricultural implements: Mouldboard 
plows, disc plows, disc harrows, disc harrow 
plows, subsoilers, and cultivators. 

Also, on September 30, an order was is- 
sued directing that ‘‘no person shall sell, give 
or hire, or otherwise dispose of any of the 
following essential commodities without the 
previous permission in writing of the Director 
of Civil Supplies, Bombay”: 

Tractors, track-type, having a horsepower 
of 20 and over but not exceeding 80, and 
wheel-type having a horsepower of 10 and 
over but not exceeding 60; 

Black and galvanized iron pipes having a 
size of 2 inches and over but not exceeding 
10 inches, and their fittings; 

Sluice and reflux valves having a size of 
3 inches and over but not exceeding 18 
inches; 

Oil engines having a horsepower of 5 and 
over but not exceeding 60; and 

Mouldboard plows. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Major Modification in Foreign Exz- 
change System.—Virtual abandonment 
of any fixed official rate of foreign ex- 
change is indicated by an Italian legis- 
lative decree of November 27, 1947, ef- 
fective November 28. Within limits, the 
official rate under the new decree will 
be determined in the open market, and 
will be independent of official control ez- 
cept to the extent that Government ac- 
tion may indirectly affect the open mar- 
ket rate. Specificaily, 50 percent of the 
foreign exchange proceeds arising from 
exportation will continue as formerly to 
be at the disposal of the exporter and 
the other 50 percent will be turned over 
to the official exchange office in return 
for lire at the average of the free market 
rate during the preceding month. This 
action is a major step in the direction of 
adjusting Italy’s economic life to post- 
war realities. 

The decree, as reported in an annex to 
Informazioni per il Commercio con L’Estero 
of November 27, 1947, modifies the system 
prevailing in Italy up to November 27, where- 
by Italian recipients of foreign exchange were 
required to sell one-half of their receipts to 
the Italian Exchange Office (Italcambi) at an 
Official fixed rate of exchange (350 lire=$1 
U.S. currency since August). 

The average monthly rate at which the 
50 percent is now to be surrendered is de- 
termined by the Italcambi the last day of 
each month, to remain in force for the en- 
tire succeeding month. It is to be calculated 
for each foreign currency negotiated under 
the terms of legislative decree-law No. 139 
of March 26, 1946, on the basis of the daily 
closing quotations on the Rome and Milan 
bourses, excluding for U. S. dollars closing 
quotations lower than 350 lire or higher 








than 650 lire. For other currencies, aver- 
ages are calculated on closing quotations 
which, on the basis of official existing pari- 
ties between them and the United States 
dollar, were within the 350-650 lire range 
indicated for the dollar. For foreign cur- 
rencies not quoted on the Rome or Milan 
bourses, averages are calculated on the basis 
of their official parity with the United States 
dollar, as averaged above. 

Average rates calculated in this manner 
will be published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
at the beginning of each month. 

The present decree applies also to the 50 
percent of foreign exchange turned over to 
Italcambi in the form of funds transferred 
to Italy for tourism, investment, mainte- 
nance, gifts in favor of residents of Italy, 
or in any case representing financial re- 
mittances. 

The decree also provides for amnesty to 
persons who failed to comply with the regu- 
lations if they surrender to the Italcambi 
by December 31, 1947, the 50 percent of 
foreign exchange referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The present decree will also apply to the 
50 percent of foreign exchange surrendered to 
the Italcambi corresponding to the net ocean- 
freight earnings, and to the acquisition on 
the part of the Italcambi of foreign exchange 
which, because of the expiration of the time 
limit for utilization (in importing listed 
goods) must be turned over to Italcambi. 

The Italcambi may not sell foreign ex- 
change at a rate lower than the average fixed 
in application of the provisions of this de- 
cree, and may not in any transaction place 
sums of foreign exchange greater than 50 
percent at the disposition of exporters or 
others. 

Compensation due to firms in Italy for 
processing materials for foreign account (la- 
borazione su conto or finishing trade ar- 
rangements) must be established on the 
basis of payment of a given amount ex- 
pressed in foreign currencies acceptabie to 
Italcambi. 

If the amount received as compensation is 
less than 50 percent of the value of the prod- 
uct exported, the processor must turn over 
to Italcambi the entire amount of compen- 
sation received; on the other hand, if the 
compensation is more than 50 percent of the 
value of the product exported, he is required 
to turn over to Italcambi 50 percent of the 
value of the product exported, and is Credited 
in an “export account” with the amount in 
excess of the said 50 percent. 

Averages in effect up to the end of Novem- 
ber will be determined by Italcambi, as out- 
lined above, except that quotations will be 
averaged only for the period from November 
20 through November 26, 1947. In this con- 
nection, the rate applicable during the month 
of December is 603 lire per dollar. 

The Italian Embassy in Washington, in its 
press release of December 3, 1947, referring 
to the present decree, states: 

“The Italian Embassy wishes to point out 
that tourists and persons interested in trans- 
ferring remittances to Italy have at present 
an economic advantage in proceeding 
through banking channels, thus obtaining 
practically the same amount in lire, but 
avoiding the abuses, delays, and risks con- 
nected with the black market.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Italo-Swiss Trade and Payment Agreement 
Effective.—An Italo-Swiss trade and payment 
agreement, with protocols, was signed at Bern 
on October 15, to be effective provisionally 
from November 1, 1947, according to a dis- 
patch of November 4, 1947, from the Ameri- 
can Legation, Bern. The text of the agree- 
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ment, which also applies to Lichtenstein, was 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce on October 31, 1947. 

This agreement is to be effective for 1 year, 
and is to be ratified as soon as possible inso- 
far as may be necessary. Upon its expiration 
it will be renewed by tacit understanding for 
another year, unless denounced with 3 
months’ advance notice. 

Trade agreement: Italo-Swiss trade under 
the present agreement is to be conducted 
temporarily on the basis of “reciprocity 
affairs’’ (neobarter) In this connection, it 
is recalled that the trade and payments 
agreement between Italy and Switzerland 
concluded on August 10, 1945 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 17, 1945) was 
not put into effect and that, in the absence 
of a contractual statute, trade between the 
two countries has been carried on through 
“private compensation” deals, payment in 
Swiss “export” dollars being authorized for 
certain Italian goods considered vital to the 
Swiss economy 

The present agreement substitutes ‘“reci- 
procity affairs,’ in which payments are made 
through the intermediary of a clearing ac- 
count (at the Italian Exchange Office), for 
“private compensation” deals, not subject 
to payment controls by the clearing authori- 
ties of Italy, the Italian importer paying the 
Italian exporter direct (in lire) the counter- 
value of the goods imported by way of 
compensation. 

After November 1, 1947, no new “private 
compensation” deals are to be authorized, 
and applications of this type will be exam- 
ined as “reciprocity affairs.” They will be 
subject to the import and export licensing 
requirements of the two Governments. The 
Swiss and Italian authorities may by mutual 
agreement authorize “global compensation” 
transactions 

The Swiss Government is to authorize pay- 
ment in free currencies for certain Italian 
goods, notably those listed in annex 2 of the 
present agreement. These include: Raw and 
thrown silk; raw silk waste; yarns of rayon, 
hemp, cotton, and wool; costs of textile proc- 
essing; certain cheeses; bergamot oil; elec- 
tric motors up to 10 hp.; ball bearings; pas- 
senger cars; tires; pyrites; certain tiles and 
bricks; sulfur; graphite; electric cables; and 
raw tobacco (Kentucky D—to be exchanged 
50 percent in free currencies and 50 percent 
in compensation with Swiss cigarettes) 

Payments Agreement: (A) For “reciprocity 
affairs,” payments through respective clear- 
ings are made by Italian debtors paying in 
lire at the exchange rate agreed upon among 
the interested parties. (B) Under the ‘“Pro- 
tocol Regulating Certain Payments,”’ the 
items listed in annex 2 of the agreement im- 
ported into or obtained by Switzerland from 
Italy will be paid for in Swiss francs (not 
in United States dollars, as heretofore), 50 
percent of which will be put at the disposal 
of the Italian creditor either for the purchase 
of goods in Switzerland or for the purchase 
of foreign exchanges at the official Swiss rate 
of exchange. The other 50 percent will be 
paid into a “foreign-exchange account” at 
the Swiss National Bank in the name of the 
Italian Exchange Office, which will pay the 
Italian creditor at the official exchange rate 
The amounts in Swiss francs paid into the 
“foreign exchange account” will be utilized 
as follows: One-half to feed an account 
called “Diverse Transfers”; the other half 
either for making payments in Switzer- 
land or for the purchase of foreign currencies 
at the official Swiss exchange rate, at the 
free choice of the Italian Exchange Office 

The “Diverse Tranfers’” account will also 
be the channel for a number of payments in 
both directions, including: Amounts for 
servicing of old foreign loans; remittances for 


maintenance, sojourn, schooling, hospita). 
ization, and the like; intellectual Property 
dues, patent and trade-mark fees; expenses 
accessory to trade; certain transit-trade 
profits; and transport costs 

Payments from Italy to Switzerland, to be 
made through the above “Diverse Transfers” 
account, will be transferred by the purchase 
of Swiss francs at the Italian Exchange Office 
against the amounts credited to “Diverse 
Transfers" accounts, which for the said pur. 
pose are earmarked in certain percentages 
(e. g., from 32 percent for payments of olq 
Italian debts to 10 percent for rent of Swigg 
railroad Cars, etc.). 

Payments to Italy will be accepted within 
the availabilities of the “Diverse Transfers” 
account, and according to a chronologicaj 
priority list to be set up by the Italian Ry. 
change Office 

Harbor and transit expenses: The account 
set up for this purpose at the Swiss Nationa] 
Bank in the name of the Italian Exchange 
Office is maintained 

Exchange Obligations under this 
agreement to be paid through the “Diverse 
Transfers” or the “Harbor and Transit Ex. 
penses’ accounts, and which are expressed in 
the national currency of the contracting 
country, will be paid on the following basis 

On the last day of each month the Italian 
Exchange Office will average the official United 
States dollar rate with arithmetical mean 
“export” dollar rate for the month in ques- 
tion, and on the basis of this average and the 
average official rate of the dollar at the Swiss 
National Bank (at present 4.30 Swiss francs 
$1 U. S. currency) will establish the rate 
between the Italian lira and the Swiss franc, 
to be effective from the first of the following 
month. 

If substantial modifications are effected in 
the Italian foreign exchange system, the con- 
tracting Governments will discuss the neces- 
sary adjustments to be made in the regula- 
tions of the payments protocol 


rates 


Mauritius 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightened Import Controls Announced.— 
More rigid import-control regulations have 
been made operative in Mauritius by a Gov- 
ernment notice published in the Mauritius 
Gazette on August 23, 1947 

Under the new regulations which became 
effective as of that date, all imports into the 
Colony, irrespective of country of origin, are 
made subject to individual license. Any 
license so issued is subject to revocation at 
any time by the import-control authorities. 
The regulations further state that no im- 
port license issued to any person shall be 
deemed to constitute an authority for the 
issue of any foreign currency 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed: Import Subsidy Authorized — 
A subsidy has been authorized by the Mexi- 
can Government on the importation of 150 
metric tons of cottonseed for planting in the 
region of Matamoros, Tamaulipas, according 
to concession No. 112, published in the Diario 
Oficial on November 29, 1947. The subsidy 
is equivalent to 20 percent of the total cost, 
the maximum of which has been established 
at 1,120 pesos per ton. The latest date for 
requesting permission to purchase cottonseed 
under this subsidy authorization was Decem- 
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ing to official customs statistics. 
of these materials in 1945 were valued 


at £43,876. 


ply to Poland in exchange for 1,000,000 


tons 


according to a foreign 


of coal, 
chemical publication. 
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DECREE No. 2. 


Fraction Description 


NOTE rhe foregoing information was received by tele 
var because of the means of t 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry Granted Aircraft Parts for 
Plane Repai rhe Government announced 
in the Palestine Gazette of September 25, 
1947, that the following products would be 
added to tariff item No. 658 of the import 
schedule (aeroplanes and aerial gliders) and 
therefore duty free: ‘“(C) Airframes, acces- 
sories and spare parts of airframes and air- 
craft engines, when imported or withdrawn 
from bond by a company engaged solely in 
the repair and maintenance of aircraft, if the 
company gives an undertaking and furnishes 
such security as the Director of Customs and 
Excise may require, that the goods will be 
used exclusively for the repair and mainte- 


nance of aircraft and not for any other 
purposes.” 
Import Duty on Matches Reduced.—The 


rates of import duty on matches have been 
reduced by an order published in the Pales- 
tine Gazette of October 2. The following 
changes were effected (1,000 mils = $4.03 U.S 
currency) : 


Previous New 
rate rate 
Item No. 721. Matches (for (mils) (mils) 
each point of ignition) : 
(a) In boxes not exceeding 
an average of 52 
matches in each box 
7,500 gross of boxes 500 350 
(b) In otner boxes and in 
bulk number 500 350 
(c) In bocklets not exceed- 
ing 24 matches in each 
booklet 10 booklets 16 11.2 
(d) In other booklets 
7,500 matches 500 350 


Matches Excise Ordinance Amended —In 
the same Gazette of October 2, 1947 (as 


December 27. 1947 


phone from the 
smittal 


Items Raised Above 1942 Levels (Pursuant to Article XI of Trade 
Agreement) 


Compound rates 
(Specific plus ad 
valorem) 
Dutiable unit for specific 
portion 


No. Specific | Ad valo- 
(in rem (per- 
pesos) centage 
: Faience ware, worked in pieces, not specified Gross kilogram 0.16 20 
3.33.) Washstands, lavatories, bidets, and drinking foun- do 20 25 
3.92.00 t iins of enameled iron, weighing more than & kilo- 
grams, excluding valves and water-conducting pipes 
that are neither attached nor fastened, ; : 
~— Bathtubs of enameled iron weighing more than 70 kilo- do 20 2! 
$562 grams, excluding valves and water-conducting pipes 
that are neither attached nor fastened, 
9 92 Washstands, lavatories, bidets, drinking fountains, do = 20) 10 
2.92.10... ind bathtubs of clay, china or porcelain, weighing 
more than 5 kilograms, excluding valves and water- 
conducting pipes that are neither attached nor 
fastened 4 x 
3.92.11 Water-closets and urinals of clay, china or porcelain, do 15 15 
we ind loose parts and repair pieces, when not suitable 
for other objects é ; 
9] Varnishes and paints prepared with a base of alcohol or do 60 15 
6.61. ether, included in classifications 601 and 608 of the 
Mex ( in General Tariff of Imports, in any container : 
6 61.28 Prepared varnishes and paints, weighing with the im do 60 15 
‘ mediate container up to 5 kilograms, not specified ; 
1.99 Prepared varnishes and paints, weighing with the im- do 1() 1 
ais mediate container more than 5 kilograms, not speci 
f al 
6.63.07 eres with cements, sheets of rubber, cloth impreg Legal kilogram i) 60 
oe nated with rubber, and rasps, for repairing tires or 
tubes 
ge} 0 Beltin not endless, for machinery, mad of rubber or Gross kil ram 1.10 2. 
i of cloth impregnated with this material f 
8.65.28 (new | Made-up of packing rubber 10 85 20 
aan 30 re- | Made-up packing of any kind, not specified do 20 
tained as 
in Trade 
Agre¢ 
ment 


American Embassy at Mexico City. In- 


mentioned above), the rates of excise duty 
payable upon matches manufactured and 
sold in Palestine were lowered according to 
the following schedule: 


Previous New 
rate rate 
(mils) (mils) 
1. For every gross of boxes of 
matches not exceeding 
7,500 matches 400 100 


2. For every gross of boxes of 
matches exceeding 7,500 
matches: 
For each 7,500 matches and 
so in proportion : 400 100 
3. For every 10 booklets of 
matches: 
(a) Where each booklet of 
matches does not 
contain more than 
24 matches Be 12.5 3.2 
(b) Where booklets of 
matches contain 
more than 24 
matches: 
For each 7,500 matches 
and so in _ propor- 
tion 7 400 100 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated December 3, 1947) 


The Congress adjourned as scheduled 
on November 24, after 4 months of ef- 
forts to function that were largely fruit- 
less by reason of lack of a Senate quorum. 
Since no special session has been an- 
nounced, it appears that all pending leg- 
islation, including the new 1948 budget 


and the much debated Sechura desert 
ad-referendum contract, are carried over 
for legislative consideration at the next 
regular session of the Congress. 

During October, foreign-exchange Pur- 
chase permits granted by the Govern- 
ment amounted to $13,400,006 in com- 
parison with $11,400,000 in the preceding 
month and $12,800,000 in October 1946. 
Merchandise imports absorbed 85 per- 
cent of total exchange supplies in Octo- 
ber, against 79 percent in the correspond- 
ing month of 1946. 

Sales of foreign exchange by all banks 
in October amounted to $11,800,000 as 
compared with total net receipts of only 
$11,500,000. The drop in receipts in com- 
parison with September receipts of $12,- 
700,000 was due to a seasonal decline in 
exports. During the first 10 months of 
1947, sales of foreign exchange exceeded 
purchases by $5,500,000. 

Import license applications involving 
official exchange during September 
amounted to 140,600,000 soles, of which 
licenses valued at 46,400,000 soles (33 
percent) were approved and licenses 
valued at $4,200,0C0 soles denied. In Au- 
gust, 75,200,000 soles (53 percent) were 
granted and 67,700,000 soles disapproved. 

Import license requests providing for 
payment with unofficial exchange totaled 
3,200,000 soles during September, of 
which 2,900,000 soles were authorized and 
300,000 soles denied. Total requests 
under this category in August amounted 
to 100,000 soles, all of which were au- 
thorized. 

The free exchange market during No- 
vember continued to be influenced by 
the Government’s recent measures to 
prevent further depreciation of the sol. 
Quotations declined from an average of 
16.40 soles per dollar for broker buying 
rates on October 31 to about 14.30 soles 
on November 29. Further measures 
adopted to improve the country’s for- 
eign-exchange position include curtail- 
ment of all unnecessary expenditures 
abroad of attachés of Peruvian embas- 
sies, special commissioners, and other 
Government officials. 

November bank collections were slow 
because of the diminished availability of 
official exchange. Credits were tighter 
in Lima and markedly so in all rural 
areas. Sales were spotty, with some sea- 
sonal recession in volume. 

Despite exchange difficulties, current 
imports continue well above last year’s 
levels, entries during August totaling 
78,446 metric tons valued at 120,729,668 
soles as against 45,000 metric tons valued 
at 68,677,675 soles in August of last year. 
Conversely, exports in August 1947 ag- 
gregated 151,226 metric tons valued at 
93,125,126 soles compared with 186,792 
metric tons valued at 108,284,860 soles in 
August 1946. 

Food problems are claiming much at- 
tention because of the abrupt and drastic 
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increases coupled with scarcities of beef, 
potatoes, meat, rice, and edible oil. Al- 
though seasonal scarcities and lesser 
production are responsible in part, the 
principal causes are the rising purchas- 
ing power of consumers and the general 
inflationary and speculative situation. 
The Lima index of retail food prices was 
362 in October, compared with 267 last 
April, and apparently it is rising now at 
even a steeper rate. 

Sheep and alpaca wool exports have 
been very small this year. United States 
buyers have not been active, the market 
elsewhere is weak, and speculative stocks 
are being held closely in Peru. Trade 
sources report the probability of price 
reductions and greater exports when 
stocks become excessive in early 1948, 
after the new clip begins to move. 

Possibilities appear good for average 
water supplies during 1948 for coastal 
agriculture, and the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Aeronautics are cooperating 
in experimental rain-inducing flights 
over the watershed feeding the coastal 
valleys. Early reports indicate greater 
rice acreage but stationary or smaller 
cotton acreage than this year. Only a 
few months ago, the cotton area was ex- 
pected to show an increase, but the 
spiraling price of foods apparently is 
causing diversion of acreage, especially 
to corn. Cotton prices have been stable 
throughout 1947. The coffee crop this 
year is estimated at 99,000 quintals, suffi- 
cient for local requirements. 

A delegation of French economists 
visited Peru late in October. The pur- 
pose of the visit was to study French 
commercial possiblities in the country. 
It was announced that a traveling ex- 
position of French products would prob- 
ably visit South America next year. 

Peruvian International Airways in- 
creased its scheduled flights between 
Lima and New York, now offering service 
three times weekly. PIA announced on 
November 26 a reduction in its air-cargo 
rates between Peru and the United States. 
Aviation officials of the Brazilian Gov- 
renment and representatives of Panair 
do Brasil visited Lima on November 10 
to survey the possibilities of establishing 
direct service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Lima. The flight was made nonstop be- 
tween these points by a Panair do Brasil 
“Constellation” in approximately 9 hours 
elapsed time. 

The Peruvian Government invoked 
emergency powers by presidential decree 
of November 13 designed to curb the ac- 
tivities of labor agitators and persons re- 
sponsible for illegal strikes. This step 
was taken by the new, stronger military 
Cabinet to reduce or eliminate labor un- 
rest allegedly brought about by political 
parties for strictly political purposes. 

Among the pending measures of inter- 
est not acted upon by the recent Con- 
gress is the bill which authorizes the cre- 
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ation of a Government-controlled ‘“Pe- 
ruvian Coal Corporation,” an _ entity 
planned by the Banco Minero del Peru 
under the sponsorship of the APRA party, 
to step up production of Peru’s exten- 
sive coal resources in the Huaday, Oyon, 
and Chimbote regions. The Bank now 
contemplates, nevertheless, extensive im- 
provements under its own administration 
of one of these coal projects—covering 
the Chimbote (Ancos) anthracite area— 
at an estimated cost of $5,000,000, in con- 
nection with which the Banco Minero ex- 
pects to approach the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington at once to seek ad- 
vance dollar credits for defraying the 
cost of United States engineering serv- 
ices, equipment, and their transportation 
to Peru. 

Companhia de Teléfonos de Arequipa y 
Mollendo extended its services with the 
opening in mid-November of a new long- 
distance telephone circuit between 
Juliaca, Arequipa, and Mollendo. 

High bird mortality in the period 1942- 
44 reduced production of guano consid- 
erably, but, in consequence of a subse- 
quent increase in bird population, it is 
estimated that about 140,000 metric tons 
will be produced in 1947 as compared with 
100,000 tons in 1946, 93,000 in 1945, and 
79,000 in 1944. 

For several days in the latter part of 
October, Lima experienced a_ serious 
water famine caused by a slide of about 
30,000 tons of mine tailings from the 
Cerro de Pasco concentrator at Casa- 
palca into the Rimac River. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


New Foreign-Erchange Measure.—The 
Polish press has announced that, effective 
December 1, the rate of 400 zlotys to the 
dollar will be paid by the National Bank of 
Poland for remittances of foreign exchange 
including sums remitted for pensions or in- 
heritances, expenses of tourists and visiting 
businessmen and agents’ commissions 
(See box item in the “Transport, Utilities 
and Communications” department, in the 
issue of December 20 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles: Retail Ceiling Price 
lished for Import Regulations for 
mining the retail ceiling prices for 
mobiles which may be imported into Portu- 
gal under license were issued in an order 
the Under-Secretary of State for Commerce 
and Industry, published in the Lisbon press 
of December 5, 1947, and effective immedi- 
ately, according to an airgram of December 
5 from the American Embassy, Lisbon 

According to the terms of this order, retail 
ceiling prices of automobiles are to be fixed 
by the Corporative Technical Council for in- 
dividual models and types, by the applica- 
tion of the following formula: PC plus 1.3 
(DT plus DA) equals X. In this formula 


Estab- 
deter- 


vf 
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PC represents factory list price; DT repre. 
sents expenses of customs Clearance 
port duty and incidental fees) 

If the application of this formula results 
in a price which is higher than the price go. t 
tually offered on a given model by a deale | 
this latter price is to be considered as the 
ceiling price. 

Import licenses will not be issued for auto. 
mobiles the retail price of which exceeds 90,. 
000 escudos (approximately $3,600). 

The importation of automobiles by private 
persons for their own use is permitted Only 
for those which do not exceed 90,000 escudgs 
in value, provided the importer signs an yp. 


(im. 





dertaking not to sell the automobile Within 
1 year from the date of its customs cClegy. 
ance 

| See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 
25, 1947, for announcement of an order tem. 
porarily suspending imports of automobiles} 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Applicable to Gift Pack. 
ages.—Following the application of full duties 
by the Rumanian Government against gift 
parcels, the Ministry of Finance released a 
schedule of import duties in effect on gift 
parcels in an Annex to Circular No. 944616 
of September 2, 1947. In addition to the 
duties presented in the schedule, it is under- 





stood that there are other handling and mis- 
cellaneous fees and charges assessed against 
gift parcels Moreover, the Rumanian Govy- 
ernment requires internal postal charges to 
be paid on gift parcels sent to private persons, 

A reduction of one-half on the duties in 
the schedule is allowed for used clothing 

(Copies of the Rumanian import-duty 
schedule for gift packages, with duties stated 
in lei and the dollar equivalent, are available 
from the European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or from any of the 
Field Offices of the Department.) 
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‘ 
pain 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Spanish Export Products Declared to be 
of National Interest.—Exports of Spanish 
preducts were declared to be an “economic 
activity of preferred national interest” by a 
decree-law of November 14, 1947, published 
in the Official Bulletin of November 20 

Withcut prejudicing the internal price 
structure, the Government is authorised to 
take extraordinary measures, such as the es- 
tablishment of compulsory export quotas and 
export prices. At the same time, as a special 
stimulus, export industries are given prefer- 
ential status with regard to receiving alloca- 
tions of materials needed in their operations 
and with regard and elec- 
tric prewar needs and similar economic bene- 
fits. The competent Ministries of the Gov- 
ue appropriate orders for 


to transportation 


ernment are to is 
he implementation of the new decree-laW 

The preamble to the decree-law states that, 
owing to unusual the prices of 
Spanish export products are relatively high, 
causing exports to be curtailed. As a result, 
extraordinary measures are necessary 


conditions 


certain 
to restore export commodities to their former 
competitive position in international mar- 
kets 


Production of mangrove bark in Ecua- 
dor amounted to 72,000 quintals in 1946. 
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Spanish Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


A New Temporary Charity Tax on Imports 
and Exports Imposed.—A tax, known as Ac- 
cion Benéfica Transitoria (Temporary Char- 
ity Tax), has been established on certain 
merchandise imported into and exported 
from the Spanish Zone of Morocco, by a 
dahir of September 11, 1947, promulgated by 
the Zone’s High Commissariat and published 
in the Spanish-Moroccan Official Bulletin of 
September 12, according to a report of Oc- 
tober 9 from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Tangier. The purpose of the decree, 
it was stated, was to procure additional 
needed revenue for the benevolent institu- 
tions of the Zone, the following sources be- 
ing stipulated: 

A 1 percent ad valorem tax On im- 
ports of inedible olive oils, grease, foot- 
wear, rubber, gas oil, paraffin, industrial 
carbon, industrial machinery and parts, 
hides and skins, tanning materials, and 
various articles for manufacturing foot- 
wear; 

A 2'%4 percent ad valorem tax on Im- 
ports of a few products, including ce- 
ment, coffee, tea, and chocolate; 

A 5 percent ad valorem tax on all mer- 
chandise exported from the Zone, ex- 
cept articles exported on a temporary 
basis, those reexported after having been 
admitted temporarily, iron ore, fuel oils, 
lubricating oil and grease, tobacco, and 
food products destined for consumption 
in Ceuta and Melilla; 

A consumption tax of 10 percent on 
the retail price of all classes of imported 
tobacco and tobacco preducts. 


These taxes are reported to be temporary 
and only for the duration of the present 
needy condition of the Spanish-Moroccan 
charitable institutions 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


LoAN AGREEMENT WITH U. K. 


Details of the Commodity Purchase 
Clause of the Gold Loan Agreement be- 
tween the Union of South Africa and the 
United Kingdom (‘under which the South 
African Government is to lend £80,000,- 
000 in gold to Great Britain to be repaid 
within 3 years) have recently been re- 
leased. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
LY, November 8, 1947.) 

The British Ministry of Food will pur- 
chase South African fruits, canned fish, 
and certain other commodities, in the 
open market, subject to their availability 
at commercial prices, and without dis- 
turbing the existing marketing system. 
The commodities and their f. 0. b. values 
to be purchased during 1948 include the 
following: 

Citrus fruit (oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons) £3,000,000; deciduous fruit 
‘grapes, pears, plums, and other) £3,200.- 
000; processed and dried fruit including 
canned fruit juices, jams and marma- 
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lades £2,600,000; wine, brandy, and con- 
centrated grape juice required for further 
manufacturing or processing in Great 
Britain, £1,460,000; high-strength spirits 
£350,000; canned fish (principally snoek 
and crawfish) £870,000; eggs £220,000; 
and pulses and potatoes £300,000. Ac- 
cording to this commodity purchase 
clause, a total of £12,000,000 worth of 
such Union produce is to be purchased 
by Great Britain during each of the 3 
years of the Loan Agreement and is to 
be paid for in sterling. 

This Gold Loan Agreement has not yet 
been ratified but is expected to be passed 
when the South African Parliament 
meets in January 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dressed Poultry: Imports Restricted to 
United States and Other Specified Coun- 
tries——The importation into the Union of 
South Africa of any frozen or chilled, dressed 
domestic fowl, turkey, geese, or duck from 
any country other than the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and United King- 
dom has been prohibited by an announce- 
ment in the Official Gazette of September 
19, 1947. 

Imports of dressed poultry from’ these 
countries must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by an authorized veterinarian 
of the country of origin, stating that the 
carcasses were slaughtered under Govern- 
ment inspection, were free from infectious 
diseases at the time of slaughter, were clean 
and sound, and not exposed to contagion 
prior to exportation to the Union. 

Sugar: Rebate of Duty if Imported for 
Manufacturing Purposes.— When refined 
sugar, other than candy, icing, loaf, and cube 
sugar, is imported or taken out of bond in 
the Union of South Africa by a duly regis- 
tered manufacturer for industrial purposes, 
the whole duty, including the suspended 
duty, will be rebated, according to a notice 
in the Official Gazette of the Union of South 
Africa, November 7, 1947. The South African 
duty on sugar of the kind covered in this 
notice, is 12 shillings and 6 pence per 100 
pounds, plus a suspended duty of 3 shillings 
and 6 rence per 100 pounds. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rates of Purchase Taz Increased.—By reso- 
lution of the British House of Commons the 
rates of Purchase Tax have been increased 
as follows, with effect from November 13: 


All goods liable at 162, percent become 
liable at 3314 percent; 

All goods liable at 331, percent become 
liable at 50 percent; 

All goods liable at 662, percent become 
liable at 75 percent; and 

All goods liable at 100 percent become 
liable at 125 percent. 


The only goods excepted from the in- 
creases are mechanically propelled road ve- 
hicles which continue to be liable at 33', 
percent or 662, percent, according to their 
retail value, and bicycles and tricycles, not 


mechanically propelled, chargeable at 331, 
percent. 
Siloxanes, Silastics, and Siloxane Com- 


pounds, Greases, Resins, and Fluids Exempt 
from General Ad Valorem Duty.—The Treas- 
ury of the United Kingdom has issued an 


Order exempting the following from gen- 
eral ad valorem duty: Siloxanes, whethe. 
polymerised or not, and (if containing 50 
percent or more by weight of siloxanes) 
silastics; and siloxane compounds, greases, 
resins, and fluids. 

Effective from November 5, therefore, these 
products will be added to the List of Exemp- 
tions under the Import Duties Act, 1932, and 
Amendments. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoice Regulations Partly Re- 
vised.—The distribution of the consular in- 
voice by the Uruguayan consul as established 
by decree of August 4, 1944, has been revised 
to provide for the return of the original copy 
of this document to the interested party or 
exporter, by a decree dated November 21, 1947, 
published in the Diario Oficial of November 
29, 1947. 

This decree cancels article 3 of the decree 
of August 4, 1944, and revises article 7 to read 
as follows: “The first (original) copy (of the 
consular invoice), signed and sealed, will be 
returned to the interested party; the second 
copy, bearing the consular stamp, will be sent 
to the Director General of the Uruguayan 
Customs; the third, also signed and sealed, 
will be given to the captain of the vessel and 
delivered to the Export and Import Control 
Commission upon arrival at Uruguay; and 
the fourth will be filed in the Consulate.” 

(For announcement of decree of August 4, 
1944, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 17,1945. Persons having International 
Reference Service study No. 35, volume 3, 
entitled “Preparing Shipments to Uruguay,” 
dated September 1946, should enter the above 
change in the distribution of the consular 
invoice on page 2, column 1, paragraph 7.) 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated December 3, 1947) 


By the close of November the Govern- 
ment apparently had abandoned imme- 
diate thought of establishing any form of 
official control over foreign-exchange 
transactions. The banks, however, com- 
menced a voluntary supervision as an in- 
formal measure calculated to discourage 
sales of exchange for purposes other 
than meeting commercial and other nor- 
mal needs. A continued improvement in 
commercial collections and payments 
was reported, together with a slight eas- 
ing of credits. Wholesale and retail trade 
were said to be improved generally over 
previous months, with prospects that the 
Christmas season, with its customary 
widespread payments of profit-sharing 
bonuses, would provide further stimulus. 
However, a retarding influence on trade 
was felt as national election day ap- 
proached. 

A new production record for petroleum 
was established during the second week 
of November, when a daily average of 
1,254,772 barrels was maintained. Mean- 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


CANADA’S SYNTHETIC-RESIN IMPORTS 
MOUNT 


Canadian imports of synthetic resins 
and products increased more than §$2,- 
500,000 in value in the 9-month period 
January-September 1947 over those in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $12,781,000 and $10,158,000 
respectively. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S KOLIN POTASH WoRKS 
PROGRESSING 


Kolin Potash Works, Czechoslovakia, 
which were severely damaged during the 
war, are being rebuilt. These factories 
are about 40 miles from Prague and are 
among the few plants in the world which 
make potassium and sodium cyanide, in 
addition to potassium salts, from molas- 
ses residues. 

The company operating the factories 
has been nationalized and is now part of 


Synthesia (National Corporation), one 
of the largest Czechoslovak chemical 
concerns. 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry 
has agreed to supply approximately 
$6,000,000 worth of products to the 
U. S. S. R. in exchange for Soviet raw 
materials, according to the foreign press. 
Exports from Czechoslovakia will consist 
principally of finished chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 


UPSWING IN FINLAND’S IMPORTS 


Finland’s imports 
pharmaceutical products (exclusive of 
fertilizers) in the period January-June 
1947 increased in value to $4,389,706 from 
$3,286,764 in the first half of 1946, ac- 
cording to Finnish customs statistics. 


of chemical and 


POTASH IN FRANCE 


Exploitation of the extensive potash 
deposits discovered before the war on the 
Atlantic coast of France, near Dax, has 
now started, says the foreign press. 
Output is about 100 metric tons daily. 


FINLAND’S “ENSO-GUTZEIT” BRANCHING 
Out 

The Finnish State-owned Enso-Gut- 

zeit Oy. plans to establish several new 

plants in southeastern Finland. A 

methanol factory is already under con- 
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struction, and installation of the equip- 
ment is expected to be completed by the 
spring of 1948. A chlorine factory and 
a wood-chemistry research plant are 
other projects. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA’S PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Production of phosphate rock in Al- 
geria, Morocco, and Tunisia in the 8- 
month period January—August 1947 
totaled 3,552,416 metric tons, the foreign 
press reports. Exports amounted to 
3,501,712 tons. 


GERMAN POTASH SHIPMENTS 


In the first 9 months of 1947, 75,000 
metric tons of potash were shipped from 
the port of Bremen, Germany, to Bel- 
gium and Japan 


NETHERLANDS FERTILIZER BUSINESS 


Sales of fertilizers by the cooperative 
organization Central Bureau in the 
Netherlands in the fiscal year 1946—47 
were substantially larger in both quan- 
tity and value than those in the preced- 
ing 12-month period. They totaled 
489 683 metric tons, valued at $18,661,800, 
and 341,010 tons, valued at $13,661,380. 


POLISH DEVELOPMENTS 


The establishments in Poland subject 
to the Central Administration of the 
Chemical Industry have been organized 
into 10 branch unions. They represent 
75 percent of the total number of active 
units, and their production value is 63 
percent of that for the entire chemical 
industry. Most of the factories are in 
the old areas of Poland. Of the 52 
plants in the territories “under Polish 
administration” 41 are active; the re- 
mainder are being renovated or recon- 
structed. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SWISS INDUSTRY 


In the Swiss chemical industry the 
employment index for the second quarter 
of 1947 rose to 173 (1938100) from 168 
in the first quarter. It was 162 in the 
second quarter of 1946. 


“COKE OVENS” BYPRODUCTS, SOUTH AFRICA 


Sales of byproducts of the Coke Ovens 
Division of South African Iron & Steel 
Industrial Corp., Limited (ISCOR), in 
the fiscal year 1946-47 totaled 47,000 long 
tons, valued at £304,000, according to the 
company’s annual report. The most im- 
portant items were road tar, motor ben- 
zene, and ammonia liquor, the latter be- 


for fertilizer and 


ing used 
manufacture. 


explosives 


Other byproducts manufactured by 
ISCOR are creosote oil for wood preser- 
vation, benzene for insecticides (includ. 
ing DDT), toluene, xylene, naphthalene. 
and cresylic-creosote mixtures, 


U.S. S.R. PRODUCTION FicurEs 


Output of soda ash in the U.S. S.R. 
in the third quarter of 1947 was 137 per- 
cent of that in the corresponding period 
of 1946. Production of caustic soda jn 
the first 9 months of 1947 was 126 per- 
cent of the 9-month 1946 figure. 


VALUE OF SOUTH AFRICAN OUTPUT 


Gross industrial output of the South 
African chemical and drug industry (in- 
cluding fertilizers and paint) in the fis- 
cal year 1943-44 was valued at £28,623.- 
204, according to the latest industrial 
census recently published. 


U. K. TAKES MEASURES AGAINST COLORADO 
BEETLE 


The British Ministry of Agriculture is 
conducting an extensive campaign to 
prevent the Colorado beetle from gaining 
a foothold in the country, says the for- 
eign press. The pest has infested the 
northern coastal areas of France, and, 
with the resumption of peacetime trade 
with the Continent, outbreaks have oc- 
curred in the United Kingdom. 

The measures adopted include dust- 
ing with DDT and injection of carbon di- 
sulfide into the soil. Surrounding areas 
have been sprayed with lead arsenate or 
dusted with a DDT insecticide. A com- 
mercial firm handles the work for the 
Ministry and has contracted to treat a 
minimum of 10,000 acres this season. 


Vast GAIN IN U. K..’s CREOSOTE-OIL 
EXPORTS 


The United Kingdom's exports of creo- 
sote oil in the 9-month period January- 
September 1947 showed a tremendous in- 
crease over those in the corresponding 
period of 1946, the Board of Trade states. 
Totals were 29,625,457 and 1,884,777 im- 
perial gallons, respectively. 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE SHIPMENTS, U. K. 


In 1946, 88 percent of the United King- 
dom’s production of ammonium nitrate 
was exported, compared with 43 percent 
in 1938—a development that reflects the 
heavy world demand for nitrogenous 
fertilizers, according to the Board of 
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Trade. 
in Government ordnance fac- 


largely 


tories. 
The output of ammonium sulfate in 


1946 was considerably above prewar, and 
most of the increased production went 
to the domestic market. 


New INSTALLATIONS FoR U. K. FIRM 


The United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, have received permis- 
sion to install two new blast furnaces, 
coke ovens, and other equipment, accord- 
ing to the company’s annualreport. The 
installations will cost £5,500,000 and are 
expected to be completed in 5 years. 

It is planned to enlarge the range of 
tar products extracted, and this develop- 
ment will be undertaken by a subsidiary 
company, United Coke & Chemicals Co., 
Ltd. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Crops AND LIVESTOCK AND PRODUCTS, U. K. 


Agricultural production in England as 
a whole is expected to be lower in 1947 
than in 1946, with wheat registering the 
most important decline. The wheat crop, 
estimated at 1,400,000 tons, is about one- 
fourth less than the 1946 production of 
1,967,000 tons. An exception to the gen- 
erally reduced production is found in the 
estimated apple and pear harvest, which 
is the largest on record. The apple crop 
is estimated at 24,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 14,000,000 in 1946 and a pre- 
war 5-year average of 9,500,000 bushels. 

As compared with prewar, estimated 
production of all crops was higher in 1947 
whereas production of most livestock and 
livestock products was lower. The great- 
est increase was for barley—250 percent 
of the 1938 crop. Oats, potatoes, and 
sugarbeets show increases of more than 
50 percent over the respective 1938 crops. 
Despite the 1947 short crop of wheat, pro- 
duction of this grain is still 19 percent 
greater than in 1938. Among livestock 
products only the production of milk is 
above the 1938 level, the increase in this 
case being 7 percent. Estimated 1947 
production of other livestock products 
relative to 1938 is 78 percent for eggs, 93 
percent for beef and veal, 70 percent for 
mutton and lamb, and 32 percent for 
pork, 

The provisionally estimated number of 
livestock, as of June 1947, is less than 
that of a year earlier except for a mod- 
erate increase in the number of poultry. 
As compared with the 5-year prewar av- 
erage, the number of cattle is now 
greater, though there has been a marked 
decline in the number of sheep, pigs, and 
poultry. 
December 27. 
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Dairy Products 
ECUADOR’S PROCESSED-MILK IMPORTS 


Imports of processed milk, including 
powdered and evaporated milk, into 
Ecuador have increased in recent years. 
About 588,120 pounds were imported in 
1946, as compared with about 385,320 
pounds in 1945. In the first 7 months 
of 1947 imports totaled about 2,484,300 
pounds, against 436,020 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1946, or an in- 
crease of approximately 469 percent. 


MILK, CHEESE, AND BUTTER PRODUCTION 
REDUCED, SYRIA 


Syria has experienced recently a pro- 
nounced drop in the output of milk. In 
1946 production was 189,304 metric tons, 
whereas in 1947 production is estimated 
at only about 100,000 tons. This reduc- 
tion is due to water shortage, barren 
grazing lands, and a high degree of mor- 
tality among cattle. Cattle raisers had 
to slaughter a rather large percentage 
of their herds in 1947 because they were 
unable to feed and water them. 

The price for milk has not changed, 
being the same as a year ago. The reason 
for the stability of the price of domestic 
milk, despite smaller production, is the 
availability of condensed and powdered 
milk, which has been imported to Syria 
in fairly large quantities. 

The production of cheese and “sam- 
neh” (butter) has been greatly curtailed. 


Fish and Products 
PERUVIAN FISH CATCH AND CANNNING 


The total Peruvian fish catch in 1947 
is not known, but landings at principal 
ports were expected to reach 30,000 tons. 
This is greater than prewar and appar- 
ently is supporting consumption near 
record levels. 

At the beginning of November 1947 
there was much activity in the canning 
of bonita, which is the principal com- 
mercial species. Demand in Peru for 
canned fish is relatively small, permitting 
exports of this commodity packed in the 
main fishing season. When the catch is 
seasonally low, however, the fresh supply 
is often less than consumer demand. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


In the second official estimate of citrus- 
fruit production in Argentina, issued the 
middle of October 1947, an upward re- 
vision of 8,250 metric tons was made in 
the case of oranges, to bring the total to 
238,350 tons. The lemon crop was boosted 
by slightly less than 1,000 tons to bring 
its total to 38,180 tons. The tangerine 
crop on the other hand was cut to 78,860 
tons, or 3,440 tons less than the first fig- 
ure issued. Grapefruit production is be- 
lieved to be only 3,670 tons. 


Argentine imports of citrus fruit in 
the first 9 months of 1947 amounted to 
256 metric tons of lemons, 822 tons of 
tangerines, 13,171 tons of oranges and 
968 tons of grapefruit. In-shipments for 
the corresponding period of 1946 were 27 
tons of lemons, 847 tons of tangerines, 
11,801 tons of oranges, and 976 tons of 
grapefruit. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF POTATOES, 
CANADA 


Production of potatoes, the only agri- 
cultural crop of commercial importance 
in the Province of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, is estimated at 16,000,000 bushels. 

Prospects for marketing the New 
Brunswick seed-potato and table stock 
were said early last fall to be good. 

Seed potatoes were being assembled at 
the port of St. John the last week in Sep- 
tember for shipment to Argentina. 

Producers of table stock are exporting 
to the United States. 


CuBA’s POTATO SUPPLIES 


Cuba imports virtually all its potato 
seed, and this year’s imports of Red Bliss 
seed potatoes for the early crop will be 
about 14,900,000 pounds. Canada is ex- 
pected to supply about 6,900,000 and the 
United States 8,000,000 pounds. 

Of the total, 9,200,000 pounds had 
already arrived in Cuba by the first of 
November, but the quality of this seed has 
not been satisfactory. The Canadian 
seed arrivals have allegedly been affected 
by blight. A delegate from the Domin- 
ion Ministry of Agriculture visited Cuba 
to survey the island’s potato industry, 
and reportedly expressed the fear that 
Cuba may be lost as a market for Cana- 
dian seed potatoes. Seed received from 
one State in the United States is allegedly 
badly infested with heart rot and blight. 
Reportedly, the only seed to arrive in 
good condition has been that purchased 
in Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota, but a dealer reports that this rela- 
tively large, size No. 1 seed is not entirely 
satisfactory to growers in eastern Cuba, 
who prefer the smaller size-2 seed pota- 
toes. 

Obviously, the complicated provisions 
of decree 235 and Ministry of Agriculture 
resolution 151, published March 6, 1947, 
which govern imports of seed potatoes, 
are being disregarded, in anticipation of 
the approval of simpler regulations which 
the trade has drafted. 

The total of the two crops of white 
potatoes in 1947-48, early and late, is 
forecast at 140,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 151,000,000 pounds in 1946-47 and 
160,000.00 pounds in 1945-46. 

Sweetpotatoes form a more important 
part of the Cuban diet than white pota- 
toes, and all of the domestic crop is usu- 
ally consumed locally without ever en- 
tering Cuba’s import or export trade. As 
sweetpotatoes are grown by a large num- 
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ber of small farmers, largely for their 
own use, definite data on plantings are 
difficult to obtain. About 500,000,000 
pounds are believed to be consumed an- 
nually. In addition, probably 100,000,- 
000 pounds are fed to hogs and used for 
other purposes. This would indicate 
that about 100,000 acres are planted to 
sweetpotatoes yearly. The heavy rains 
during September and October bene- 
fitted the sweetpotato crop, and produc- 
tion during 1947-48 probably will be 
larger than for any one year in the past 
5 years. 

Imports of edible Irish potatoes from 
the United States since July 1, 1947, when 
seasonally lower duties temporarily pre- 
vail, were larger than they were during 
the same low-duty period of 1946. 
Prices at the end of October were about 
$5.60 wholesale and $7.50 retail per 100 
pounds for the white varieties, and $6 
wholesale and $8 retail for the red vari- 
eties, and were slightly lower than prices 
on the corresponding date last year. 
Stocks of imported Irish potxtoes were 
fairly large at the end of October, and 
it was reported that they should last 
until Cuban potatoes became available. 


Veats and Products 
INCREASE IN MEAT PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


A substantial increase in meat produc- 
tion in Australia is indicated by 1947 
estimates, despite a further decline in 
the number of livestock as of March 31, 
1947. Estimates of production in 1947, 
with comparable figures for 1946 in pa- 
rentheses, are as follows: Beef and veal, 
468,000 tons (438,066); mutton, 192,000 
tons (201,806) ; lamb, 142,000 tons (117,- 
680); pork, 92,000 tons (107,374); total, 
894,000 tons (864,926). Of the estimated 
production, 237,000 tons were tentatively 
allocated for export in 1947, including 
160,000 tons of beef and veal, 8,000 tons 
of mutton, 63,000 tons of lamb, and 6,000 
tons of pork. 

Australian output of meat in 1948 
promises to exceed that of either of the 
two preceding years, according to pre- 
liminary forecasts made by the Austra- 
lian Meat Board which places total pro- 
duction at about 938,000 tons. 


Spices and Related Products 
INDIAN PEPPER CROP AND MARKET 


The Indian pepper crop during the 
1946-47 season (December to February 
or March) is estimated at 20,000 long 
tons, as compared with 19,000 tons in 
1945-46. The Alleppey area accounts for 
about 10,000 tons; the Tellicherry area, 
6,600 tons; and the rest of India, 3,400 
tons. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1947- 
48 crop at about the same level as the 
1946-47 crop, or 20,000 tons. 
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On November 1, 1947, South Indian 
pepper stocks on the coast and in the 
interior are estimated at 4,250 tons in 
the Alleppey area and 5,500 tons in the 
Tellicherry area. 

Shipments of pepper from South In- 
dian ports in the third quarter of 1947 
amounted to 30,386 hundredweight (1 


hundredweight=112 pounds) as against 
21,792 hundredweights in the corre- 


sponding period of 1946. 

The Government of India decided to 
remove the control over the export of 
pepper, effective October 18, 1947. 

As anticipated, after the Government 
of India announced the decontrol of pep- 
per exports, prices advanced from about 
104 rupees to 119 rupees per hundred- 
weight, f. 0. b. Cochin. ‘(1 Indian rupee 
is valued at approximately $0.30, United 
States currency). The immediate effect 


on the market was heavy speculative 
Imports of Hlides and Sk ns, 

Ite 

Wet cattle hides 

Dry and salted 

Calfskins 

Sheep and lambskins, wooled 

Other, including sheep and lamb hair skins 

(;oatskins 

Reptile skins 

Other sorts 

Hides and skins, not being for skins further treated (split 


SOUTH AFRICA ENVISAGES QUEBRACHO 
PRODUCTION 


Efforts are being made to cultivate the 
quebracho tree in Natal, Union of South 
Africa, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. The Government has supplied 
to a grower near Pietermaritzburg suf- 


} rports of Leather, 


Rough tanned hide leather; whole hides, back, butt 
ind bends | 
Other sorts lo 
Other rough tanned ther, whole sheep 


d lea . 
Split (grains and flesh« do 


Dressed leather 

Full chrome glace and suede kid upp. 

Other sorts 

Other than full chrome 
Lining leather 
Hide mechanical and textil 
All other dressed hide leathe 
Chamois, doeskin, and gloving leather 
Other dressed goat and sheep leather 
All other dressed leather 


upper leath 
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UNITED KINGDOM’s LEATHER-MANUFAC- 
TURES TRADE 


United Kingdom exports of leather 
manufactures during the first 10 months 
of 1947, with corresponding figures for 


buying, but the future trend of the Mar. 
ket governed by the natural laws of sup. 
ply and demand would doubtless be re. 
sponsive to normal influences and gep. 
eral world conditions. Note is taken of 
the reappearance of Singapore pepper in 
world markets. When Singapore Was 
under enemy control Cochin became | 
practically the sole pepper supplier to 
the world, and Cochin merchants, ep. 
joyed a virtual monopoly. 





os 


Leather and 
Products 


UNITED KINGDOM’s HIDE-AND-SkIN 
IMPORTS 


United Kingdom imports of hides and 
skins during the first 10 months of 194 
and 1947 were as follows: 


United Kingdom 





Qua Va Qua 
Flundred FHlundred 
eight eight 
146, 738 £5, 099 1,614, O85 
230), 438 ] 1 { 408, 748 
23, 503 174 16, 48 
249, 2 1,401.8 


ficient seed to plant 300 acres, and the 
experiment is being keenly watched by 
the South African Forestry Department. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S LEATHER EXPORTS 





Exports of leather from the United 
Kingdom during the first 10 months of | 
1846 and 1947 were as follows: 


United Kingdom | 
Mt 14 | 
first lO n first 10 month i 
Q Va Quantity Value 
oe LOA, O43 11,0 £212,425 | 
a H), Gt s 81, 702 
4, OS 77, 29 / 81, 537 
(4 lle 74 1! 162, 148 
+) 12, 314 21 11, 66 
300s 14, 277 0) of, 379 
1, 44 LAS 1.41 39, 001 I 
1, 800, 348 141, O56 3, 023, 839 332, 04 
416, Y2s 441, 133 5. 148, 336 652, 530 
7, O79, 374 412, 427 5. AOS, 622 424, 778 
6, 701, 278 393 35] 5 366. 450 394, OS 
6,610 932 O78 6, OS] 242, 97" 
4, 372, 628 280, 752 4, 308, 820 348, 500 
6, 480, 276 432, 20S 5 RW), O52 436, 239 
4, 258, 228 2), S41 17, 767 


' 2 ran] 
292, 620) 4419. 604 536, 735 


1946 in parentheses, included: 55,151 
handbags and purses (102,549), valued 
at £132,572 (£160,679); all other bags, 
pouches, trunks, valued at £506,453 
(£390,677) ; fancy leather goods not else- 
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where specified, £83,065 (£113,851) ; 88,393 
dozen pairs of leather gloves (80,477 
dozen pairs), valued at £519,623 
(£403,939); and 417,572 dozen pairs of 
footwear, wholly or mainly of leather 
(429,982 dozen pairs), valued at £4,169,164 
(£2,924,345) . 

Imports included 132,862 dozen pairs 
of leather gloves (58,271 dozen pairs), 
valued at £735,970 (£98,342), and 61,443 
dozen pairs of women’s footwear, wholly 
or mainly of leather (6,920 dozen pairs), 
valued at £1,086,606 (£64,854). 


U. S. TAKES INDIAN ALLIGATOR SKINS 


During September 1947, 204,108 pieces 
of lizard, crocodile, and alligator skins 
were exported from Calcutta, India. The 
United States took the largest quantity, 
146,071 skins, followed by the United 
Kingdom with 47,320 skins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF SAWN LUMBER 


Production of sawn lumber in the Ca- 
nadian Provinces is expected to reach 
5,410,000,000 board feet during 1947, com- 
pared with 5,015,000,000 board feet in 
1946, according to preliminary data of 
the Canadian Timber Control as re- 
ported in a Dominion trade journal. The 
output of British Columbia mills is ex- 
pected to approximate 2,450,000,000 
board feet, thus accounting for 45.5 per- 
cent of the entire production of Domin- 
ion sawmills. Estimated production by 
Provinces is given below in millions of 
board feet: 

British Columbia 
Coast 2, 000 


Southern interior 275 

Northern interior 175 
Alberta 250 
Saskatchewan 60 
Manitoba 80 
Ontario 620 
Quebec 1, 150 
Maritime Provinces 800 


TIMBER CUT IN NORWAY 


The timber cut in Norway totaled 
1,800,000 cubic meters during the period 
July 1 to November 15, 1947. The num- 
ber of workers employed in the forests 
was about 20 percent less than the esti- 
mated number needed to obtain the de- 
sired cut of 6,000,000 cubic meters during 
the 1947-48 cutting season. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


TRACTOR MANUFACTURE AND REPAIR. 
POLAND 


Poland’s Ursus Tractor Plant report- 
edly is attempting to complete 300 trac- 
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tors by the end of 1947. The first 100 
were completed in mid-November. 

According to the Polish press, fewer 
tractors were being used in Poland dur- 
ing the past autumn than were used last 
year. The tractors frequently were in 
need of repairs, and generally only 60 
percent of the total were in operation. 
A serious shortage of spare parts and of 
skilled workers for repair work is re- 
ported in addition to an inadequate 
workshop capacity. Another source of 
difficulty is the poor quality of fuel that 
is used. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


EXPORTS AND ImporTs, U. K. 


Machine tools exported from the 
United Kingdom in the first 8 months of 
1947 totaled £9,297,297 in value, includ- 
ing boring and broaching machines, 
£575,441; drilling machines, £875,473; 
lapping and honing machines, $995,342; 
lathes, screw machines, and threading 
machines, £2,763,378; milling and gear- 
cutting machines, £1,069,429; sawing 
machines, £151,395; presses, shearing, 
plate, and sheet metal-working machines, 
£601,482; planing, shaping, and slotting 


machines, £461,752; other machines, 
£514,598; used and reconditioned ma- 
chines, £627,834; and machine parts, 
£661,173. 

Of the total imports of machine tools 
in the first 8 months of 1947, valued at 
£3,075,461, shipments from the United 
States amounted to £2,269,730. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF PENICILLIN, DENMARK 


A plant for the production of penicillin 
is being built in Denmark by the Ros- 
kilde Medicinal Komapagni, according 
to recent reports in the foreign press. 
Both export and home-market needs are 
to be supplied. 


VACCINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


July production of crude vaccines in 
Japan (except that for typhus and small- 
pox) increased over the _ preceding 
month. Finished stocks on hand at the 
month’s end were greater than on June 
30, with the exception of smallpox, ty- 
phus, and diphtheria antitoxin serums. 

The accompanying table indicates pro- 
duction and stocks of these vaccines as 
of July 1947: 


Japan's Vaccine Supply 


{In eubie centimeters] 


Type of vaccine 


Cholera 

Cyphus 

rriple typhoid 
Diphtheria antitoxin 
Smallpox (doses 
Diphtheria toxoid 


Includes stocks on hand not previously reported 


STREPTOMYCIN FRODUCTION 
CANADA 


QUEBEC, 


Production of streptomycin in the form 
of a streptomycin-calcium-chloride com- 
plex recently was announced by a Quebec 
company, reports the British press. 


PRODUCTION AND PLANT EXPANSION, 
NETHERLANDS 


A new factory for the production of 
medicinals is now under construction in 
the Netherlands, according to recent 
reports. Completion is expected in 1948. 
Plans include the production of various 
new medicines and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


During the first 5 months of 1947 New 
Zealand’s imports of medicinal prepara- 
tions and drugs from the United States 
were valued at NZ£37,011. The value of 
such imports in May of this year was 


Produced in July On hand July 31 


Finished 


Crude Finished Crude 


2, 189, 890 | 


2, 939, 290 2, 190, 400 | 2, 218, 020 
om 37, 693 | ail | 7, 007, 435 

8Y, 433, 280 | 18, 111, 840 | 90, 920, 900 | 15, 486, 160 
40, 330 | 398, 418 

25, 000 249,800 | 15, 729, 100 1, 473, 575 

2, 718, 000 1, 001, 500 1 2, 936, 200 | 1, 620, 790 


NZ£3,899 compared with NZ£6,556 in the 
like month of 1946. (NZ£1=US$3.207.) 


ExPortTs, HoNG KONG 


Hong Kong’s exports of so-called 
Chinese medicines during September 1947 
were valued at US$736,608, an increase 
of 56 percent over the August figure. 


EXPORTS INCREASED, U. K. 


Exports of British proprietary medi- 
cines during the first 9 months of 1947 
were valued at £4,140,863, as compared 
with £3,323,682 in the corresponding 
months of 1946. Penicillin exports in 
the January-—September period of 1947 
totaled 1,093,804,000,000 units; there 
were no exports of this product in the 
like months of the preceding year, reports 
the British press. 

British exports of ointments and lini- 
ments in the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 21,937 hundredweight, as 








compared with 21,022 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1946. Dur- 
ing the 1947 period under review, Great 
Britain exported a total of 1,113,247 
ounces of such products, as compared 
with 754,699 ounces in the corresponding 
months of 1946. 

During the first 9 months of 1947, 
British exports of other drugs, medicines, 
and medicinal preparations were valued 
at £4,985,716, compared with £4,377,529 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 


CHOLERA VACCINES SHIPPED BY AIR, U. K. 


Recent reports from the United King- 
dom state that at the Liverpool factory 
of Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., millions 
of doses of vaccine have been prepared to 
combat the epidemics of cholera in Pak- 
istan and Egypt. Every medical center 
in the United Kingdom has contributed 
supplies. It was estimated recently that 
more than 2'5 tons of vaccines, plasma, 
and other medicinal supplies, including 
sulfa drugs, had left the country by air. 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE, ROSIN, AND 
WAXES, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of tur- 
pentine in the first 9 months of 1947 
were three times the quantity imported 
in the corresponding period of 1946, but 
only a little more than one-third the 
amount imported in the first 9 months 
of 1938, according to the Board of Trade. 
Totals were 117,196, 38,735, and 308,613 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds), respectively. 

Imports of rosin in January—Septem- 
ber 1947 amounted to 1,309,352 hundred- 
weight, compared with 761,927 in the 
first 9 months of 1946, and 989,982 in the 
9-month period of 1938. 

Imports of carnatba and candelilla 
wax in the 9-month period January-Sep- 
tember 1947 were substantially larger 
in both quantity and value than in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to the Board of Trade. Totals were 
4,314,800 pounds valued at £1,402,173, 
and 3,347,334 pounds valued at £785,334. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Bo.ivia’s EpIBLE-OIL INDUSTRY 


Bolivia has a growing national edible- 
oil industry, which has reached the pro- 
duction level of nearly 500 tons a year, 
using only domestic raw materials 
(principally Brazil nuts, but also peanuts, 
and sunflower seeds). Imports of edible 
oils in 1946 were high, amounting to 1,364 
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tons furnished chiefly by Argentina, 
whereas imports during the first 6 
months of 1947 are reported to have been 
748 tons. Inasmuch as the Government 
has given added protection to the indus- 
try, it is expected that Bolivia soon will 
be self-sufficient in this commodity, its 
edible-oil consumption needs being esti- 
mated at 800 tonsa year. The extraction 
rate in Bolivia of edible oils from pea- 
nuts is reported to be 30 percent and 
from Brazil nuts 57 percent. 

Bolivian production of Brazil nuts has 
been on the increase since the war. Pro- 
duction in 1947 is estimated at 1,200 tons, 
and in 1948 it may increase to 5,000 tons. 
There is now an ample supply of domes- 
tic raw materials for the national edible- 
oil industry, with an exportable surplus 
of Brazil nuts. In 1946, Bolivia exported 
200 tons of this commodity, of which 181 
tons went to the United States. Exports 
of Brazil nuts in 1947 are estimated at 
200 tons, and in 1948 the exportable sur- 
plus is expected to be 2,000 to 3,000 tons 

Production of peanuts and sunflower 
seeds in 1947 is estimated at 2,500 and 
200 tons, respectively. The entire sun- 
flower-seed production and part of the 
peanut output are used in the processing 
of edible oils. 


OLIVE-OIL YIELD, SYRIA 


A good crop of olives is expected in 
Syria during the 1947-48 season. Trade 
sources estimate the yield of olive oil at 
16,000 to 18,000 metric tons, of which 
about 4,000 metric tons will be inedible. 
The Government, however, estimates the 
oil yield at 22,000 to 24,000 tons, of which 
about 5,000 tons will be inedible. The 
output of olive oil is expected to be suf- 
ficient for local consumption, with a fair 
surplus for export. The Government has 
recently released 1,000 tons of edible olive 
oil for export which will be allocated to 
the highest bidders in United States dol- 
lars, in individual lots of 50 tons each. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN’S PAPER INDUSTRY 
Consumption of paper in Sweden has 
increased steadily since 1935, as indi- 

cated by the following figures: 
Metric tons 


1935 - - . 205, 000 
 ) . 269, 000 
1939 _ = 310, 000 
1942__- se 360, 000 
1943 __- ‘ 380, 000 
1944_ 430, 000 
1945 ’ 500, 000 
1946_ 530, 500 


In order to effect economies in domestic 
paper consumption so that larger quan- 
tities will become available for export, 
the Swedish State Fuel Commission was 
authorized in October by the Government 


to draw up a “program of economy” with 
the aim of reducing the present Paper 
consumption to the average for 194445 
The restriction applies chiefly to Wrap. 
ping paper, wallpaper, newsprint, and 


magazine paper. Hopes were EXpresseq | 


that, by increasing paper exports Mainly 
to hard-currency countries, Sweden 
would be able to obtain much-needed for. 
eign exchange to pay for essential] im- 
ports. 


EXPORTS OF WooD PULP INCREASE, JALISco 
MExIco 


The new kraft paper mill at Atenquigue 
(Jalisco), Mexico, apparently has jp. 
creased its production, as exports of wood 
pulp from that area to the United States 
were increased in October to 39 carloads 


Radios 


NUMBER OF RECEIVING SETS IN Po.tanp 


Radio receiving licenses in effect in 
Poland (and “territory under Polish Ad- 
ministration”) as of September 1, 1947. 
totaled 517,451. This number includes 
93,667 central receivers in parks, office 
buildings, and other public places. The 
programs listened to on the central re- 
ceivers are usually of domestic origin. 

Of the licensed radios, 445,519, or 86 
percent, were issued to licensees within 
the following eight Provinces: Gdansk 
(28,869); Krakow (38,892); Lodz (75- 
212); Pomorze (43,107); Poznan (78. 
118); Slask Dabrowski (62,813); Wars- 
zawa (82,829); and Wroclaw (35,679). 

In addition to the licensed radios, it 
is estimated that approximately 100,000 
unlicensed ones are in use. 


NORWEGIAN MANUFACTURE AND DEMAND 


The number of radio sets registered in 
Norway in November 1947 was reported 
in the Norwegian press as approximately 
500,000, compared with 215,000 in Decem- 
ber 1945 and 365,000 in December 1938. 
Of the 150,000 sets sold in the 6 months 
ended March 1947, about 100,000 were of 
Norwegian manufacture. The heavy 
buying in this period resulted from the 
pent-up war demand and the increasing 
popularity of radios for news and infor- 
mation. 

It is estimated that demand in Norway 
will amount to about 100,000 new radios 
each year. One-half of the new radios 
are expected to go to new listeners and 
the other half to replace old sets. The 
apportionment is made on the assump- 
tion that each set will be replaced every 
tenth year 

Norwegian manufacturers are said to 
be able to produce up to 120,000 new sets 
each year, and the trade believes that it 
will not be necessary to import any com- 
plete radios. In the trade estimates, 4 
comparison was made of the funds which 
would necessarily be spent under the two 
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methods. By importing the tubes and 
other parts and raw materials necessary 
for domestic production of 120,000 radios, 
only 9,000,000 crowns would be required. 
To import a similar number of complete 
radios would require 30,000,000 crowns 
(1 crown-=$0.2016 United States cur- 
rency.) A further comment in favor of 
domestic production and the stoppage of 
radio imports was that an increasing 
number of skilled radio technicians 
would be given employment. 

It is believed that the domestic in- 
dustry may eventually supply all of the 
radio equipment needed by the large Nor- 
wegian merchant and fishing fleets 


Railway 
Equipment 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HUNGARY 


The manufacture of locomotives in 
Hungary, at present at the rate of 11 
or 12 a month, is expected shortly to in- 
crease to 14 or 15 monthly. The num- 
ber scheduled for shipment to the Soviet 
Union in 1947 is 55. 

The shipment of 600 freight cars this 
year represents about 25 percent of pro- 
duction. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN RUBBER OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Malayan Union rubber production set 
a new all-time record of 64,922 long tons 
in October 1947. Output on estates of 
100 acres or over was 33,078 tons, while 
small holders’ output, estimated at 31,844 
tons, surpassed the previous record of 
31,230 tons set in March 1947. For the 
first 10 months of 1947, rubber produc- 
tion totaled 532,087 long tons, compared 
with approximately 495,800 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

Crude-rubber imports into Singapore 
and the Malayan Union during October 
amounted to 25,942 long tons, of which 
17,722 tons came from the Netherlands 
Indies, 3,978 tons from British Borneo. 
2,379 tons from Siam, 1,545 tons from 
French Indochina, and 318 tons from 
Burma. Imports totaled 262,596 tons 
during the first 10 months of 1947. 

Gross exports of rubber from Singa- 
pore and the Malayan Union during Oc- 
tober reached a new high of 96,584 long 
tons, and included 2,921 tons of latex. 
Of the total, 52,519 tons were shipped to 
the United States, 13,270 tons to the 
U.S. S. R., and 9,124 tons to the United 
Kingdom. Shipments in excess of 1,000 
tons were made to Canada, China. 
France, Germany, Hong Kong, Sweden, 
and the Union of South Africa. For the 
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10-month period, gross exports totaled 
774,914 long tons. 

Despite the record shipments, rubber 
stocks on October 31 showed a decrease 
of only 5,227 tons from the preceding 
month. Totaling 159,630 long tons, the 
October 31 stocks were distributed as fol- 
lows: Singapore dealers, 52,231; Singa- 
pore port, 20,988; Malayan Union deal- 
ers, 52,379; Malayan Union port, 12,397; 
Malayan Union estates (100 acres or 
Over), 21,635. 


SHIPMENTS AND PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Rubber shipments from French Indo- 
china during September 1947, as esti- 
mated from shiploadings at Saigon, 
amounted to 1,717 long tons, of which 
1,018 tons were shipped to Marseille, 318 
to Singapore, 309 to Hong Kong, and 72 
to New York. The official Government 
figure for rubber exports in September 
was 1,951 long tons, compared with 3,993 
tons for August. Available figures indi- 
cate that exports for the first 9 months 
of 1947 totaled 37,535 long tons. 

Latest available production figures 
cover the large plantations for the first 
7 months of 1947, and the total for the 
period is given as 17,391 long tons. Few 
small plantations were said to be in op- 
eration during that period. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GREECE 


Greece imported a total of 27 metric 
tons of toilet preparations and soap, 
valued at 346,656,000 drachmas, during 
the first quarter of 1947. Exports of 
these articles during the same period 
amounted to slightly more than 2 metric 
tons, valued at 54,217,000 drachmas. 
(US$1=—5,000 drachmas.) 


EXPORT FIGURES, U. K. 


British exports of hard soap during the 
first 9 months of 1947 totaled 162,783 
hundredweight, compared with 191,068 
hundredweight in the corresponding 
period of 1946, reports the British press. 
Toilet-soap exports in the January—Sep- 
tember period of 1947 totaled 44,167 
hundredweight, as compared with 74,281 
hundredweight in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

The United Kingdom exported a total 
of 29,195 hundredweight of other types 
of soap in the first 9 months of 1947, a 
sharp drop as compared with 46,302 
hundredweight in the corresponding 
months of 1946. 

Exports of toilet paste, powder, cream, 
and lipstick during the January—Septem- 
ber period of 1947 totaled 6,631,125 
pounds, as compared with 7,410,490 


pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946, reports the British press. During 
the 1947 period under review, exports of 
dentifrices totaled 1,914,843 pounds, 
whereas in the like period of 1946, the 
amount was 2,805,349 pounds. 

British exports of perfumery and other 
toilet preparations throughout the first 
9 months of 1947 increased to 8,830,927 
pounds, from 2,448,684 pounds in the 
corresponding months of 1946. 

British exports of natural essential oils 
during the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 130,987 pounds, as compared 
with 121,179 pounds in the corresponding 
period of i946. Exports in September 
1947 totaled 12,378 pounds, according to 
the British press. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


U. K..’s BRICK AND HOLLOW-TILE INDUSTRY 


Much mechanization is reported to be 
needed in the United Kingdom’s brick 
and hollow-tile industry to overcome la- 
bor shortages and high costs. 

Of 1,300 existing clay brickworks, only 
1,000 are in operation, and of 28 hollow- 
clay-block plants, 14 are operating. The 
trade believes that the future of the in- 
dustry lies in a reduction in the number 
of plants and an increase in the size and 
efficiency of the remaining plants. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PALESTINE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of textiles and related prod- 
ucts into Palestine from all sources dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947, with fig- 
ures for the corresponding period of 1946 
in parentheses, were as follows: Raw 
cotton, 1,900 tons (1,954); cotton yarn, 
903 tons (959); cotton piece goods, 1,567 
tons (606); woolen yarn, 300 tons (99); 
woolen fabrics, 242 tons (88); rayon 
yarn, 332 tons (158). 

Imports of raw cotton from the United 
States increased in value to P£88,000 dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 from 
P£17,000 in the like period of 1946. 
Cotton piece goods almost doubled in 
value, amounting to P£210,000, as com- 
pared with P£83,000 in the first 6 months 
of 1946. 

Exports of woolen fabrics increased in 
value to P£55,967 from P£11,550 in the 
January—June period of 1946. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON FABRICS 


Woven rayon-fabric imports into Can- 
ada during the first 9 months of 1947, 
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amounting to 4,043,306 pounds, were al- 
most double the 2,199,887 pounds im- 
ported in the like period of 1946, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade publication. The 
largest gain was in shipments from the 
United States totaling 2,733,234 pounds, 
as compared with 1,205,307 pounds from 
January—September 1946. Purchases 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
1,226,549 pounds, as compared with 970,- 
486 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Imports of knitted rayon fabrics in the 
first 9 months of 1947, totaling 642,252 
pounds, made a substantial gain over the 
433,304 pounds imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. The United 
States shipped 522,692 pounds during the 
January-—September period in 1947, as 
compared with 366,288 pounds in the like 
period of 1946, and the United Kingdom 
shipped 112,369 pounds as compared 
with 66,319 pounds in the respective 
periods. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


The rayon industry in the United 
Kingdom is endeavoring to step up pro- 
duction sufficiently to allow for greater 
export volume. The monthly export tar- 
get for all types of rayon goods is set at 
a value of £2,630,000 by the middle of 
1948. The 1947 monthly value up to Sep- 
tember 30 was £2,200,000, as compared 
with an average monthly value of £2.- 
130,000 during the last quarter of 1946. 

Increased production of rayon yarn 
and staple fiber depends much upon the 
availability of raw materials and labor 
supply. The output of spun-rayon yarn 
and rayon cloth, which relies to a con- 
siderable extent on the machinery of 
the cotton, linen, and worsted industries, 
likely will be conditioned by the labor 
supply and fuel position in those in- 
dustries. 

Export efforts will be largely directed 
to the production and shipment of cloth, 
both high quality and moderately priced. 
It is felt by the trade that a greater ex- 
port volume can be developed in spun 
rayon fabrics. Unprocessed rayon yarn 
and staple fiber are not expected to be 
exported to a degree detrimental to the 
production of woven rayon fabrics. 

Rayon production declined to 12,900,- 
000 pounds (8,000,000 pounds continuous 
filament single yarn, including nylon and 
high tenacity, and 4,900,000 pounds of 
staple fiber) in August 1947 from 18,- 
200,000 pounds in July, owing largely to 
the holiday season. In September, 10,- 
700,000 pounds of continuous filament 
yarn and 7,900,000 pounds of staple fiber 
were produced. 


W ool and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 
Imports of raw wool into Canada de- 
clined to 33,265,645 pounds in the first 9 
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months of 1947, as compared with 36,- 
615,996 pounds in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 

Worsted-top imports, amounting to 
9,000,795 pounds, gained substantially 
over the 7,135,077 pounds imported in the 
January-September period of 1946. 

Imports of nails, amounting to 298,805 
pounds in the first 9 months of 1947, were 
considerably below the 561,093 pounds 
imported in the like period of 1946. 

Woolen-yarn imports totaled 3,800,193 
pounds, as compared with 3,320,262 
pounds in the first 9 months of 1946. 

Imports of woolen and worsted piece- 
goods, amounting to 7,117,854 pounds in 
January-September 1947, were substan- 
tially above the 5,484,409 pounds import- 
ed in the corresponding months of 1946. 
The largest gain was in worsteds and 
serges—5,019,455 pounds, as compared 
with 3,425,685 pounds in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Tweeds increased to 
937,161 pounds from 902,854 pounds; 
dress goods to be dyed declined to 50,861 
pounds from 770,694 pounds; and over- 
coatings increased to 406,245 pounds from 
265,313 pounds. 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


United States demand for East Indian 
and Afghan raw wool (carpet wool) con- 
tinued strong during October 1947. 
Shortage of carpet wool, brought about 
by the unsettled conditions in the Domin- 
ions of Pakistan and India, increased 
prices for good wools by 4 to 6 percent. 

After the close of auctions on October 
8, Liverpool sales totaled 821 bales up 
to November 1. Prices averaged 10 to 15 
percent above auction prices, continuing 
the steady increase begun at the close of 
the July auction period. 

The Bombay market remained firm, 
and prices advanced 5 percent over those 
of September. Inadequate stocks, small 
clip, cutting off of supplies from the Pun- 
jab and Northwest Frontier Province, 
combined with lack of news from Fazilka, 
heavy death toll among sheep, and other 


factors, appeared responsible for the 
strong local market demand. 
Hindu wool dealers were departing 


from Karachi (Dominion of Pakistan) 
and locating, it is believed, at Bikaner 
and Jamnagar ‘(Dominion of India). 
Some were leaving skeleton staffs in Kar- 
achi. The best, and at least 60 percent, 
of all East Indian wool is reported to be 
produced in an area now in the Dominion 
of India and will, therefore, in the future 
move to the ports of Bombay and Bedi 
Bunder for export. 

Muslim shepherds, formerly marketing 
wool at Fazilka (Dominion of India), 
were reported to be moving their flocks 
to what is now the Dominion of Pakistan. 
Up-country Muslim wool dealers antici- 
pate development of a wool market of 
importance at Montgomery—rival of the 


old Fazilka market. The amount of woo) 
which could be marketed at Montgomery 
is at present unknown. Prior to the 
partition of India, Faz.lka marketed ap. 
proximately 30,000 bales per year, Dea 
velopment of a market at Montgomery 
would result in larger wool exports from 
Karachi. 

The principal wool markets in the 
Indian Dominion have been Fazilka, Bea. 
war, Bikaner, Joria, Pali, Kathiawar, 
Cutch, Rajkot, and Jamnagar, and in the 
Pakistan Dominion, Karachi, Lahore, 
Sukkur, Shikarpur, Multan, and Jhang, 
In previous years Karachi exported 99 
percent of total East Indian wool exports. 
In the future less than 40 percent may 
move through this port. Afghan woo) 
will continue to be exported through the 
port of Karachi. 

The Lahore ‘Pakistan Dominion) mar- 
ket evidenced some activity during Octo- 
ber. All markets, however, in both Do. 
minions, continued practically inopera- 
tive owing to the continued stoppage of 
railway facilities. Bookings remained 
closed for certain classes of goods under 
the priority system. Wool (class y) 
could not be sent by rail to a port without 
special priority from the Chief Controller 
of Railway Priorities in the respective 
Dominion. 

Exports of (carpet wool) 
from Karachi during October 1941, 
amounting to 1,431,407 pounds (1,387,843 
pounds to the United States, 30,754 
pounds to Belgium, and 12,810 pounds to 
Canada), represented a sharp drop from 
the monthly average of approximately 
3,000,000 pounds maintained since April. 
Almost 50 percent was Afghan wool. In 
former months it usually represented not 
more than 25 percent. Exports from 
Bombay during September totaled 632,- 
035 pounds (300,232 pounds to the United 
States, 234.829 pounds to the United 
Kingdom, and 96,974 pounds to Canada). 

No unsold wool stocks were on hand 
at Karachi, as of the end of October, 
except a small quantity of Sind wool. 
Total arrivals in Karachi (full pressed 
bales only) from January to November 
1, 1947, totaled 54,982 bales, according 10 
trade sources, as against 85,343 bales in 
the like period of 1946. During October 
only 3,443 bales arrived, as compared 
with 19,806 bales in the like month of 
1946. Fairly substantial quantities of 
wool are said to be lying at almost every 
market. Buyers have been unable to 
purchase inasmuch as remittance could 
not be made through up-country banks, 
in most cases closed or without funds. 
On the other hand, 90 days are required 
to rail the wool to any port in either 
Dominion. With improved conditions, 
stocks in up-country markets are said 
to be sufficiently large that prices should 
decline considerably. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Algiers Reestablishes 
Internal Air Service 


The Compagnie Générale Transa- 
harienne has reestablished air services 
between the Algerian towns and cities of 
Touggourt, Ghardaia, Biskra, and Al- 
giers. Schedules provide for two round 
trips a week, one via Ghardaia and the 
other via Biskra, between the terminal 
points of Algiers and Touggourt. Con- 
nections are made with Air France at 
Algiers. 


New Ship Service to South 
American Ports Announced 


Lykes Brothers and the Grace Line, 
the two principal steamship companies 
which call at Ecuadoran ports, have an- 
nounced the formation of a new ship- 
ping company, to be called Gulf & South 
American. Each of the parent com- 
panies will contribute two ships to the 
new enterprise, which is expected to 
make scheduled sailings every 2 weeks 
between United States Gulf ports and 
the west coast of South America. 


International Telegraph 
Authorized for Germany 


International telegraph service be- 
tween all of Germany and the rest of 
the world, except Spain and Japan and 
their dependencies, was authorized as of 
December 1, 1947. Recent quadripartite 
agreement has permitted the extension 
to the Soviet and French Zones and Ber- 
lin of the telegraph service which has 
been in effect in the bizonal area since 
April 1947. A result of many months of 
quadripartite negotiations, the exten- 
sion of international telegraph service to 
all occupied areas is an important step 
toward the restoration of normal com- 
munications services and will greatly aid 
in the economic recovery of Germany. 

Under the new agreement, incoming 
international telegraph traffic for the 
four zones of Germany and Berlin will 
be accepted without restrictions. Out- 
going German traffic to other countries 
will be subject to regulations of respec- 
tive zonal commanders. In the bizonal 
area commercial telegrams, including 
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those of a transactional nature, may be 
sent by Germans under regulations is- 
sued by the Joint Export-Import Agency. 

Any reference to German external as- 


sets is prohibited. During December 
all German civil messages to the United 
States will be transmitted by a radiotele- 
graph station recently established in 
Frankfort, owned and operated by 
Deutsche Post; and Allied messages 
from the bizonal area to the United 
States will continue to be handled by the 
United States commercial telecommuni- 
cations companies now operating under 
OMGUS license. 

Effective January 1, 1948, both German 
and Allied traffic to the United States, 
except some Allied press messages for 
which special provisions are made, will 
be filed with and transmitted by the 
Deutsche Post. To insure specialized 
service for Allied press traffic exclusively, 
between Germany and the United States, 
Press Wireless, Inc., a United States 
company, will continue operation of a 
radio station in Berlin for an indefinite 
period under OMGUS license. American 
telecommunications companies desig- 
nated as United States correspondents 
with the Deutsche Post after January 1, 
1948, are RCA Communications, Inc., 
MacKay Radio & Telegraph Co., Com- 
mercial Cable Co., Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and Press Wireless, Inc. 


Malaya Announces Rate 
Increases on Railways 


Rates and fares on the Malayan Rail- 
ways were increased, effective December 
1, 1947, as a result of the upward revision 
of wages. The principal increases were: 

1. Passenger Fares—First class, 1215 
cents per mile; second class, 6 cents per 
mile; third class, 4 cents per mile. 

2. Parcels and Other Merchandise 
Traffic by Passenger Train—A further 
increase of 33% percent over existing 
surcharge of 6624 percent, or a total in- 
crease of 100 percent over prewar Tariff 
Book rates. 

3. Freight Traffic—A further increase 
of 1624 percent over the existing sur- 
charge of 333 percent, or a total increase 
of 50 percent over prewar Tariff Book 
rates for freight in classes 1 to 4. Freight 
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in class 5 is now charged as for freight 
in class 6 previously. A further increase 
of 1624 percent over existing surcharge 
of 50 percent, or a total increase of 6624 
percent over prewar Tariff Book rates 
for freight in classes 6 to 10 was also 
announced. 


Philippine Republic To Pay 
Postal Savings Depositors 


Payment to depositors in the Postal 
Savings System in the Republic of the 
Philippines was approved July 30 by the 
cabinet of the Philippine Government 
upon recommendation of Government 
investigators in cases where the books or 
records were lost or destroyed during the 
war. Those who have submitted evi- 
dence of their deposits have been given 
credit, after rigid investigation, but such 
claims have not been paid. 

Before the war, there were 390,193 ac- 
counts with a total balance of 14,723,626 
pesos. (1 peso equals US$0.59.) Facili- 
ties were so badly destroyed during the 
war that the System was able to salvage 
records covering only 8,694 accounts 
representing 1,559,868 pesos. Accounts 
are being reconstructed as rapidly as 
possible, and by June 30, 1947, a total of 
33,919 deposit accounts representing 
5,964,398 pesos had been verified. Total 
claims filed by depositors having incom- 
plete or partial records number 2,736 and 
involve 1,001,269 pesos. 


New Zealand Considers 
Highway Development Bill 


A bill to prevent ‘ribbon’ develop- 
ment on new highways was recently in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
of New Zealand by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. According to the American 
Legation at Wellington, the Minister ex- 
plained that when new roads are built a 
declared motor highway will be fenced 
in, will have access only at specified 
points, and the mode of entry and exit 
will be planned to avoid risk. Another 
feature will be that pedestrians will be 
allowed to use the highway at certain 
points only, and use by stock will be pro- 
hibited. The bill also forbids the erec- 
tion of poles and other structures along 








motor highways, except with the consent 
of the Main Highways Board, which is to 
have sole powers of maintenance and 
control. 


Philippine Telephone 
Service Somewhat Expanded 


Approximately 6,000 civilian subscrib- 
ers were receiving telephone service in 
Manila, Philippines, at the end of Sep- 
tember, as against about 2,000 a year ago. 
Telephones have been installed at the 
rate of about 200 a month since Decem- 
ber 1946. Officials of the Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Co., which op- 
erates the Manila system, state that 
new cables and conduits are arriving 
which will permit a more rapid expan- 
sion in the service. The foundations 
have been laid for two central exchanges 
which will each serve 10,000 subscribers. 

Shortages of basic materials, all of 
which must be imported from the United 
States, have seriously retarded the re- 
habilitation of local telephone service. 
The delivery of supplies, some of which 
were ordered as long ago as 1945, is just 
now beginning. More than 90 percent of 
the prewar telephone facilities were de- 
stroyed during the war, and present de- 
mand would permit an expansion to a 
far greater number of installations than 
ever before if adequate materials and 
financing were available. Telephone 
service is still limited virtually to Manila, 
with no more than a handful of installa- 
tions scattered in three other cities. 
Three radiotelephone circuits are in op- 
eration, two to San Francisco and one to 
Hong Kong. 


Danish Airlines Planes Fly 
Copenhagen-Marseille Route 


Danish Airlines recently inaugurated 
a new service connecting Marseille with 
Copenhagen via Geneva and Frankfort 
(on the Main). Flights are made each 
way once a week. The plane leaves 
Copenhagen on Saturdays at 10:15 a. m. 
and arrives in Marseille at 5:50 p. m., 
having made stops in Frankfort and 
Geneva. On the return trip the plane 
leaves Marseille on Sundays at 11:35 
a.m. and arrives in Copenhagen at 7:05 
p. m. 

Douglas DC-3 planes are used on this 
line. Connections with Danish lines 
serving Rome, Athens, Istanbul, and 
Ankara are made at Geneva, while con- 
nections with the Danish line to Zurich 
are made in Frankfort. 


Greater Colombian Fleet 
Expands Its Services 

A ship of the Greater Colombian Mer- 
chant Fleet called recently at Manta, 


Ecuador, and according to reports a reg- 
ular service will be instituted to this port. 
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The Ecuadoran merchant marine was 
augmented by the acquisition of the ship 
Don Pepe. This vessel is now in service 
between Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 
Panama. 


Finland Raises Phone Rates 


The Price and Wage Council of Fin- 
land has approved an increase in tele- 
phone rates from 70 pennies per call to 
85 pennies per call. In addition, the an- 
nual fee for connection with the tele- 
phone network was increased to 600 
marks for ordinary subscribers and to 
1,500 marks for renting subscribers. (1 
Finnish mark = US$0.0073. ) 


Section of New Railway 
Open to Traffic in Mexico 


Construction of the railway line in 
Mexico from Benjamin Hill, Sonora, to 
Punta Penasco is progressing at the rate 
of more than 1 kilometer per day. The 
line is now open to traffic from Benjamin 
Hill to Caborca. 


Helicopter Mail Delivery 
Tested in Great Britain 


British European Airways is conduct- 
ing a series of tests for the Post Office 
and other interested Government agen- 
cies on the use of helicopters for deliver- 
ing mail. The division handling the 
flights is known as the “BEA Experi- 
mental Helicopter Unit” with headquar- 
ters at Yeovil. At present, BEA is using 
two Irvin-Bell 47—B3’s and two Sikorsky 
S-51 helicopters. A third S—51 is to be 
delivered shortly. 

A circuit covering 120 miles is at pres- 
ent being flown. The shortest distance 
is 4 miles and the longest 17 miles. For 
a certain period, dummy mail will be 
dropped on a regular schedule, and a 
survey will be made to see whether the 
service is reliable in all weather condi- 
tions and at night. An estimate of its 
economic value will also be made. 

Early in January regular mail will be 
substituted for the dummy mail sacks. 
In the spring the unit will move to an 
eastern section of England to carry on 
further tests in the Peterborough or 
Norwich area. 


Mexico Makes Strides in 
Highway Building Program 


A large section of the Reynosa-Mata- 
moros highway in Mexico is being resur- 
faced. This is an important inter-city 
highway, paralleling the international 
boundary and traversing a rich agricul- 
tural belt. It connects at Reynosa with 
the Monterrey highway and is used ex- 
tensively by trucks to haul commodities. 

Work is being expedited on the San 
Fernando-Reynosa Highway, which con- 


nects with the Matamoros-Ciudad Vic. 
toria highway at a point 12 miles North 
of San Fernando. Grading operations 
on this road were completed recently. 
and construction of several small bridges 
was begun. 


Peru Starts New Long- 
Distance Telephone Service 


A new long-distance telephone service 
has been inaugurated in Peru connecting 
Juliaca, Arequipa, and Mollendo. 

This circuit is the property of the 
Ericsson-owned Compania de Teléfonos 
del Arequipa y Mollendo, S. A., and Will 
not provide connections to the points 
served by the Compania Nacional de 
Telefonos. This fact was revealed py 
the British-owned Compania Nacional 
de Teléfonos del Peru, which offers long- 
distance service in most of the country, 


British European Airways 
Combines Internal Services 


British European Airways has com- 
bined its London-Manchester and Lon- 
don-Liverpoo! services into a once-daily 
service, London-Manchester-Liverpool, 
Flights will be made on weekdays only, 
but there will be no noticeable reduction 
in seats. Fares are as follows: 


The 30-day round-trip fare was put 
into effect in November and gives a 15- 
percent reduction against the 10 percent 
offered on the standard 60-day round- 
trip ticket 


Turbigo Airport in Italy 
Opened for Freight Traffic 


Turbigo Airport, near Milan, Italy, has 
been opened for freight traffic, according 
to a report received from the American 
Consulate General at Milan. An air- 
plane owned by an English firm landed 
at Turbigo Airport from Rome recently 
and loaded a cargo of textiles and other 
small freight weighing approximately 
2,000 kilograms. The freight service is 
reported to be on a biweekly schedule at 
present, and is included in a line which 
extends from Athens to Rome, Milan, 
and Marseille and on to London. 

The airport known as Turbigo includes 
three former military air fields located 
about 30 miles from the center of Milan. 
Eventually the consolidated area will be 
known as Lombardy Airport. The loca- 
tion of the field is advantageous because 
it affords clear visibility for at least 300 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Potentials in AIR Trade 
Between the U.S. and China 
(Continued from p. 4) 


U.S. Trade With China, January-March 
1947, bY Customs Categories—Continued 


Ship 

Nuln- ping 

Item her of Value weight 
items in 


pounds 


Exports Continued 


Chemicals and relat d prod 


t 


ucts 


$5 or over ( 198 622 58, 42 
a3 to $5 5 274, 640 SI, 169 
< . , > 
Stow 6 is } 238, 72. 
Total 17 |1, 342, 008 378, 536 
Miscellaneous : ' 7 
$5 or over i 41], 459 8, 70 
$3 to $5 10 mm), O04 1, 725 
$2 to $3 14 | 2, 437, 954 | 846, 392 
lotal (6 3, O45, 487 26, 822 
IMPORTS 
Animals and animal prod 
ucts, edible : : 
$3 to $5 $170 { 
82 toM } 63, O04 25, 201 
Potal 4 63, 174 25, 34 
Animals and animal prod 
1 nedible 
&5 or over s 154, 742 Ss, 40) 
$3 to $ 2 21, 51 6, 278 
$2 to $ 4 6, 407,842 2,568 l 
] 6. 884, O07 33, 052 
ir il 14 . ‘ 2 
Vegetable food produ 
ind beverage 
$5 or over l 7h ] 2 
S3tos rT ( ( 
g? to $ l 108 14 
| il ? SHU 10. 481 
\ etable prod 
bl except fiber i 
wood 
Se | ‘ ] f) 
rextile fibers and ma \ 
ture 
a5 or ¢ PO. BRO 10, 792 
33 LO > 10 591, 551 165, 180 
$2 to 33 t 1). ¢ 62.211 
{ 1,80 & 192 
Wo 1 1 
$5 or over l 1, 429 104 
de LO 4 09 1.18 
bot o Tt 1 
Nor ill 
¢ over 6S, 281 S24 
2 > l A) USS ie) 
De > 0 ‘ ‘) 
I ~ RO. 4 8 09 
Met | ! 
except machinery 
hich 
$5 or r 0 OSS 11 
I t i) ~s ] 
Machinery } r 7 
Chemicals and related pr 
ucts 
$5 OF er ] 104, 000 616 
8 LO $ 2 4, SS] 29 1s] 
82 tos 0 0 ‘ 
I 2 SiH) 22 
Miscellaneous: 
$5 or over 8 rs =s 
- to > 2,74 yuu 
v2 to $ 11] i} Ss, O2 
tal 
oe Is Whe u 4, O02 


What Analyses Reveal 
The balance of trade in commodities 
With a value of $2 or more per shipping 
pound was weighted heavily in favor of 
China. However. close analysis of the 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“S5, EXCHANGE RATES 


<= Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
SO - rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
SS 


of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 

lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 

to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 

Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 

Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 

lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
Country | Unit quoted , Type of exchange : — 
1945 1946 October = 
- Rate | equivalent Date 
innual) | (annual 1947 mv.s 


currency 


Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2631 Nov. 27, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4.25 4. 23 4.25 . 2364 Do 
Auction 1.04 4.04 4.04 4.94 2024 Do 
Free market 1.04 4.09 4.04 4.02 2488 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 0236 | Dee. 5, 1947 
Gold purchase 56.05 | | 56.05 0178 Do 
Curb 5Y. 06 60. 94 68. 75 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 #16. 50 ( 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Dee. 6, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 § 20. 00 4) ‘ 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Oct. 31,1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 51.15 51.15 0196 Do 
‘SE. Pp.” 31.00 31.00 31. 00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia lo Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714 Do 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1.75 5698 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Curb 1. 83 **1 835 2.40 2.50 1000 Oct. 31,1047 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5 S4 6.44 6. 44 1563 Do 
Controlled 5. 62 5. #2 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Nov. 29, 1947 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Eeuador Sucre Central bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do 
cial 
Free *17. 50 18. 00 0556 Sept. 30, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 1 8} 1&6 4.86 4.86 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official OO OO 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do 
Curb Curb 6. 62 ». 49 *5. 5O 6. 40 1563 | Nov. 15, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Nov. 21, 1947 
Free * 3. 41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 2915 Do 
Peru So Official 6.50 6. 0 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Noy. 29, 1947 
Free 7. 85 *14.90 14. 40 0894 Do 
Salvador Color Free 2. 50 2.50) 2. 50 2.50 4000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.40 1. 90 1.900 1. 90 5263 Oct 31. 1947 
Free 
Imports 1.0 1. 90 1.9 1. 9 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled §. 35 s. 35 s. 35 3. 35 2985 Nov. 29, 1947 
Free 8. 35 §. 35 s. 5 3. 35 2085 Do 
Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 


Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946.. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate in 
the free market Was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established 
i tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 
cruzeiros per dollar : 
‘ Special free market abolished by decree-law No, 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 
Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished, At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
suthorizations 
7 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
* Established Dec, 4, 1945 
June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes Was eliminated 
*Argentina, free-market rate for September; Ecuador, free rate for September; Nicaragua, curb rate for June: Peru 
free rate for August 
**Colombia, January-August average 





types of commodities that moved be- ping weight of merchandise in the $2-or- 
tween the United States and China dur- above class, bristles were the largest 
ing the first quarter of the current year single item among imports worth $2 or 
reveals a preponderance of more promis- more per shipping pound. In view of the 
ing air cargoes among the exports from nature of the commodity and the lengthy 
the United States. processes to which it must be subjected 

Comprising 53 percent of the total before it reaches the consumer market, 
value and 78 percent of the total ship- bristles are a doubtful air-cargo poten- 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates re ported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound 
Official 
Free 
Belgium. Franc 
Canada. Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
India Rupee 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Guilder 
Pound 


Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official 
Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were 


tial. When the value and shipping 
weight of bristles are deducted from the 
total of the other potentials, the total 
value and total shipping weight are re- 
duced to $5,678,143 and 738,186 pounds. 

Many of the remaining imports from 
China valued at $2 or more per pound 
were raw materials which also require 
processing before they are ready for 
market. For such commodities, the ele- 
ment of speed offered by air transport is 
of questionable value. It seems unlikely, 
for example, that woolen noils will move 
by plane, despite their unit value of $3.45 
a shipping pound. 

The most attractive probabilities are 
to be found in three groups: nonmetallic 
minerals, which include precious and 
semiprecious stones; textile fibers and 
manufactures, which cover silk manu- 
factures, linens, woolens, and many other 
manufactured items of high unit value; 
and “miscellaneous,” which comprises 
valuable works of art and literature, to- 
gether with many other items of intrin- 
sic value. Furs constitute an additional 
commodity of great attraction for air 
transport. 

United States exports to China dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 reflect a pat- 
tern which offers more encouragement. 
Of the total volume of commodities with 
a value of $2 or more per shipping pound, 
machinery and vehicles, chemicals and 
related products, and miscellaneous 
commodities accounted for 86 percent of 
the value and 85 percent of the shipping 
weight. These three classes of commodi- 
ties had a total value of $5,422,167 and a 
total shipping weight of 1,569,159 pounds. 
Experience shows that these three cate- 
gories are productive sources of air 
cargoes. 


34 


Monetary unit 


Average rats 


Latest 
available 
quotation, 
1945 1946 ~~ Dee. 17 
47 = 
annual (annual monthly 1947 
$3. 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2115 $3. 2121 
*. 0229 0228 0228 0228 
9091 9520 1. OOO 1. 0000 
9049 9329 SUSY MSIS 
* 0201 0201 0201 
20S . 2OS6 208¢ 
0197 OOS4 O0S4 OO84 
3012 3016 3018 3018 
*. 3793 3781 3777 . 3767 
3. 2346 3. 2283 3. 2244 3. 2250 
*. 218 216 . 2016 
* 0405 0400 0400 
3. WYO! 4.0050 4.0075 4.0075 
* 0913 O913 0913 
* J5R6 2783 2783 
* 2336 2336 233t 
*4. 0350 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0305 4.0313 


certified 


The character of the trade between the 
United States and China is essentially 
an exchange of American manufactured 
products for raw materials. To the air 
carrier operating out of the United 
States, the very limited volume of manu- 
factured goods and finished commodi- 
ties moving from China to this country 
will pose a return-haul problem that will 
be difficult to solve. 








(Continued from p. 11) 


ship substantial quantities, and quality may 
be inspected before shipment by buyer's rep- 
resentative, or any person he may appoint 

15. Denmark—Lerno Trading Co., Ltd., 46, 
St. Kongensgade, Copenhagen, offer to export 
substantial quantities of ornamental articles 
in bronze, ceramic, gold, and silver 

16. England—Koko Maricopas Co., Ltd., 3 
Fleet Lane, London, E. C. 4., wish to export 
and obtain United States agency or dis- 
tributor for koko cream shampoo in tubes 

17. Honduras—J. Agurcia E., Tegucigalpa 
D. C., wish to export wooden plates, bowls, 
and trays of mahogany, carreto, or cedar. 
Firm states samples are available at cost of 
manufacture. 

18. Netherlands—B. Kurpershoek & Zonen, 
Schiekade 99, Rotterdam, wish to export beer 

19. Netherlands—Lenderink & Co. C. V., 
117-119 Lange Haven, Schiedam, wish to ex- 
port regular quantities of meringue powder 
E. S., a substitute for fresh- or dried-egg al- 
bumen. Manufacturer states product has ex- 
cellent nutritive value and for certain pur- 
poses excells real egg albumen. It is used by 
candy, pastry, and ice-cream manufacturers. 

20. Spain.—Letaman, S. L., Apartado de 
Correos No. 22, San Sebastian, offer to export 
mineral pigments, dried fruit, almonds, nuts, 
maize, and saffron. 


Export Opportunities 


21. Canada—Chemical Products Co., 6346 
Clark Street, Montreal, seeks purchase quo. 
tations for the following chemicals; 3 to 
of metanitraparatoluidine; 1 ton of para reds: 
3 tons, toluidine toner; 1 ton, lithol tones 
The firm requests that envelope Samples be 
submitted for their inspection. 

22. France—Capamadjian and Co., 6 Rue 
de Lisbonne, Paris, wishes to obtain Suppliers 
of the following products: 


Commodity and Specifications ' 


Quantity 
Enameled copper wire: 


( kilograms) 


5/100 millimeter - 10 
6/100 do - 100 
7/100 do - 10 
8/100 do aie 200 
9/100 do _ 2,009 
10/100 do - 2,000 
12/100 do : ; 50 
16/100 do : 500 
Polysterene molding compounds: Tons 
Crystal clear — 


White opaque os) 


‘Approaching American diameters accep. 
table. 


This firm acts as agent for two French 
manufacturers who are producing for export 
and can obtain French import licenses for 
above items and amounts The firm wishes 
f. o. b. New York prices and delivery dates 
quoted in correspondence 

23. Mexico—Colores Nacionales, S. A., Calle 
Pirul 329, Apartado Postal 502, Monterrey, 
desires purchase quotations for 30 percent 
lithopone, lithal red (standard), and titanium 
dioride for the manufacture of paints. Quan- 
tities: 30 tons or any small amount avail- 
able of titanium dioxode and lithopone, and 
2,600 pounds maximum of lithal red. 

24. Poland—-Pahaz, Polska Agencja Handlu 
Zamorskiego, ul. 22 Lipca 55, Sopot, seeks 
purchase quctations and agency for vegetable 
fats and edible oils, automobile tires and 
tubes, and fibers, such as Mexican fiber, Afri- 
can piassava, and rice root 
Hubert-De- 
lisle, Saint-Denis, desires to correspond with 
exporters or commission agents for the impor- 
tation into Reunion of cotton and rayon 
tertiles for men and women's apparel; ho- 
siery; shirts (cotton, rayon, and linen); and 
general foodstuffs, principally lard and edible 
oils. The firm requests that samples of tex- 
tiles be submitted with offers. 


25. Reunion—Etablissements 


Agency Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Etablissements E. F. Parmen- 
tier, S. P. R. L., 6a rue Veydt, Brussels, seeks 
agency representation for hand hoists with 
triple spur gears. An illustrated leaflet of 
the equipment desired by the firm is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

27. Belgium—J. A. Mertens, 167, Boulevard 
Anspach, Brussels, desires agency for food- 
stuffs 

28. Egypt—W. A. Lancaster, 4 Haret Soufi, 
Cairo, seeks representation for machinery for 
photoengraving, photolithography, photo- 
gravure, stereotyping, and electrotyping; and 
materials for process work such as inks and 
plates 

29. Frenci Indochina—Ets. Tan Kiet dit 
y-Oan, 40-41 Quai Norodom, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, desires to act as exclusive agents 
in Indochina for American firms dealing in 
tertiles, paints, dyes, and general merchan- 
dise 

30. Italy—Ing. Filippo Tartufari, 5, Via 
Cesare Battisti, Turin, seeks representation 
for home radio sets, tubes, and radio acces- 
sorties 
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31, Union of South Africa—Gold City Sup- 
ly Co., P. O. Box 8433, Johannesburg, wishes 
to represent @ manufacturer of edging and 
rinding wheels for the glass trade. 

32. Union oO} South Africa—P. J. G. Woot- 
ton & Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 30 Commercial Road, 
Durban, seeks representation from manu- 
facturers of cotton and wool teztiles (plain 


and printed). 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Automotive Product Manufacturers—United 
Kingdom. 

Business Firms—tTrieste. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— Portu- 
gal. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers —India. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Canaeda. 

Lumber Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters- 
Bolivia 

Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—-Republic of Philippines. 

Petroleum Industry—Trinidad. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Guatemala 

Provision Importers and Dealers—India. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 
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while. the Government continued its pro- 
gram of direct sale of royalty crude by 
signing a contract with two United States 
firms on November 29 for the sale of 
19,200,000 barrels during the calendar 
years 1948 and 1949. While details of this 
sale have not been published officially, 
it is reported the premium price agreed 
upon averages about $0.20 per barrel 
(U.S. currency). An additional 700,000 
barrels were sold early in the month to 
Belgian interests. 

Although improved wholesale and re- 
tail sales were reported during Novem- 
ber, trade was retarded by the approach 
of national elections. Sales agents in 
general report the receipt of small im- 
port orders covering essential require- 
ments, but no marked increase in mer- 
chandise orders generally as inventories 
continue heavy in many lines. Retail 
sales of textiles are reported more active 
than in recent months, with prices stated 
to be lower than present replacement 
costs. Dealers in machinery, technical 
equipment, and office machines report a 
Steadily increasing sales volume. 

In the foodstuffs trade, conditions are 
reported spotty. Flour tends to be in 
short supply owing to limited shipments 


December 27, 1947 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


PROCLAMATION OF GENEVA AGREEMENT 


(Based on State Department Press Release No. 973) 


On December 16 the President issued a 
Proclamation putting into effect provi- 
sionally as of January 1, 1948, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ne- 
gotiated at Geneva. The Proclamation 
gives effect to the general provisions and 
to tariff rates specified in Schedule XX 
of the General Agreement, with certain 
exceptions. These exceptions are the 
rates of duty, including all rates in Part 
II of Schedule XX, which are applicable 
to products which are of primary inter- 
est to countries which were at Geneva 
but which have not undertaken to put 
their tariff schedules into effect on the 
first of January. 

As each of these countries signifies 
its intention to put its tariff concessions 
into effect, a further proclamation will 
be issued by the President giving effect 
to United States rates now withheld on 


items of primary interest to such coun- 
tries. The countries which have under- 
taken to put their concessions into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1948 are: Australia, 
Canada, the Belgium-Netherlands-Lux- 
embourg Customs Union, France, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The Press Release repeats the list con- 
tained in the Proclamation, of the tariff 
paragraphs and rates specified in Part I 
of Schedule XX which will not be given 
effect as of January 1, 1948. It also ex- 
plains the procedure to be followed in 
determining the application of the Proc- 
lamation with respect to individual tariff 
rates and gives examples. Copies of R2- 
lease No. 973 will be available at the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





from the United States and the reported 
nonissuance of export licenses by 
Canada during the third and fourth 
quarters. A decline in sales of canned 
meats is attributed to the increase in 
supply of fresh meat which has followed 
the partial relaxation of price controls. 
Canned fruits and vegetables are plenti- 
ful. 

The Government’s continued interest 
in encouraging the early marketing of 
corn to relieve the shortage caused by 
last year’s partial crop failure was re- 
flected in the authorization of price in- 
creases of from 3313 to 6624 percent, 
depending on the section of the country. 
Under the new scale, prices range from 
$1.53 to $3.06 per bushel. The capital 
of the Banco Agricola y Pecuario, a 
Government fiscal agency, was increased 
by 25 percent, raising the total capitali- 
zation to 125,000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar 
$0.30 U. S. currency). It was stated 
that this increase would permit an ex- 
pansion in the financing of next year’s 
crops. Coffee exports from Mara- 
caibo during September and October 
amounted to 93,860 bags (of which 34,701 
bags were Colombian coffee). The new 
crop is reported above average in 
quality. 

With negotiations for a bilateral air- 
transport agreement between the United 
States ar ‘ Venezuela far advanced, the 
Government-owned Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana (LAV) announced the pos- 
sible establishment of a new service to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, and 
daily service to New York. The sign- 


ing of a contract between LAV and a 
United States air line for exchange of 
passengers at Habana and sale of 
through tickets to New Orleans and be- 
yond was publicized. The Ministry of 
Public Works signed a contract for the 
enlargement and improvement of La 
Carlota airport in the Caracas Valley, 
at a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 
The Ministry also signed a contract for 
$11,807,490 for the enlarging and mod- 
ernization of the seaport of La Guaira, 
which should provide an annual cargo 
handling capacity of 1,000,000 tons, or 
double the present capacity. 

Federal revenues during the first 10 
months of 1947 exceeded expenditures by 
55,347,782 bolivares, compared with a 
deficit of half that amount during the 
corresponding period of last year; li- 
quid treasury reserves on October 31 
amounted to 190,239 843 bolivares. Sup- 
plementary budget appropriations dur- 
ing November raised the total 1947-48 
federal budget to 1,267,004,909 bolivares; 
but anticipated revenues have increased 
as a result of the recent price rise of 
crude petroleum and the sale of an addi- 
tional large quantity of royalty crude 
at a substantial premium. 

Commercial relations between Vene- 
zuela and Czechoslovakia were formal- 
ized by the signing on November 27 of a 
modus vivendi granting reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to 
import duties, customs regulations, and 
exchange controls. 

Consolidation of nearly all unions con- 
trolled by Accién Democratica (AD), the 
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“Government party,” into a National 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers 
was accomplished by the Second National 
Workers’ Congress, held in mid-Novem- 
ber. No communist labor leaders were 
chosen for the governing council of the 
new Confederation, and it was announced 
the Confederation would not affiliate it- 
self with any international labor groups, 
at least for the time being. AD-con- 
trolled transportation unions met in 
Caracas at the close of November to form 
a national confederation. Representa- 
tives of the petroleum workers’ federa- 
tion met at the end of the month to 
consider the demands to be made when 
the petroleum industry collective labor 
contract is renegotiated in December. 
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Raw wool awaiting shipment at Bom- 
bay, as of October, was estimated at 
1,000 bales. 

The East Indian wool market is re- 
ported entering a period of uncertainty 
which is not expected to improve sub- 
stantially for some time. Prices for good 
wools are expected to rise further. It is 
anticipated also that such wools will 
have difficulty in reaching the market 
even in the early months of 1948. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


Exports OF LINEN Piece Goons, U. K. 


Exports of linen piece goods from the 
United Kingdom reached _ 11,000,000 
square yards during the third quarter of 
1947, as compared with a quarterly aver- 
age of 12,900,000 square yards in 1938, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, GANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars entered 
for consumption in Canada in October 
1947, according to an unrevised statement 
issued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, were as follows: Cut 
tobacco, 2,499,075 pounds; plug tobacco, 
259,081 pounds; snuff, 90,662 pounds; 
cigarettes, 1,524,445,340 units; cigars, 
21,173,185 units; and Canadian raw leaf 
tobacco, 178,244 pounds. 





British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the 5-month 
period January-May 1947 totaled 
$$3,775,321, according to Malayan trade 
statistics. 
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days of the year, whereas Forlanini Air- 
port in the suburb of Milan is usable only 
about 132 days each year. Further, the 
surface of the Turbigo Airport, being 
formed by a deep and uniform stratum of 
gravel, provides excellent drainage. 

The present equipment and installa- 
tions allow a daily movement of 25 air- 
craft. The main strip is now 1,000 
meters long, but eventually there will be 
a metaled strip extending 1,800 meters. 
The total area of the three fields which 
comprise Turbigo Airport is about 1,000 
hectares (approximately 2,470 acres). 


International Communication 
Services in the Philippines 


Six local companies offer interna- 
tional telephone and wireless service in 
the Republic of the Philippines: RCA 
Communications, Inc., Globe Wireless, 
Ltd., Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc.., 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co., Eastern 
Extension A & C Tel. Co., and Press 
Wireless, the last-named operating with 
a limited franchise. The Bureau of Posts 
operates the internal telegraph service. 
Approximately 4,500 kilometers of land 
lines are in operation, as against 8,387.8 
kilometers in 1940. About 225 offices are 
open, compared with 567 before the war. 
The prewar domestic cable lines have 
not been rehabilitated, but 45 of the 225 
Bureau of Posts stations give radio- 
telephone service which replaces fairly 
effectively the cable service formerly 
linking the islands. Four additional 
radiotelephone offices are scheduled to 
open before the close of the year. 





United States Buys 
Carnatba Wax 


Exports of carnauba wax from Bahia, 
Brazil, totaled 124 metric tons (2,200 
pounds each) in the first 7 months of 
1947, says the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. 

Of this amount, United States im- 
porters purchased 66 tons, or more than 
half. Next largest buyers were the United 
Kingdom and South Africa. 

Carnatiba wax is used for varnishes, 
floor wax, shoe polish, leather processing, 
phonograph records, soap making, as a 
lubricant, and even in the manufacture 
of picric acid and gunpowder. 

Carnatba trees grow in the hot and 
dry areas of northeastern Brazil. The 
wax is produced as a result of the effort 
of the tree to save water by making itself 
proof against evaporation. 


Supply-Institute Project 
Studied in Venezuela 


Mario Garcia Arocha, President d 
Venezuela’s National Supply Commis 
sion, has announced that a project fo 
the creation of a National Supply Ingy 
tute with a capital of 20,000,000 boliyg 
($6,000,000) is now under study by yam 
ous agencies of the Venezuelan Govyerg. 
ment. 

This institute, according to the Cor 
mission head, would centralize the buyin 
and selling operations of the Agricult 
and Stockraising Bank and would hay 
under its jurisdiction the retail suppiy 
control organizations administered f 
the National Supply Commission. 
Institute will be directed by three ¢ 
cials—the President of the Commissig : 
(ad honorem) and two salaried represents 
atives from the Ministry of Agricultum 
and the Venezuelan Development Cor. 
poration. The Commission will not he 
merged with the new _ organizations 
which will be autonomous. 





1,500 Canadian Railway Cars 
Sold to Argentina 


Said to be the “‘largest sale of railway) 
equipment involving Canada and Argens" 
tina,” 1,500 Canadian-built flat cars off 
50-ton capacity will soon be operating on = 
the former British-owned railways in thee 
South American Republic. 

In disclosing the sale, C. Alonso 
goyen, head of a firm that helped ton 
gotiate the transaction and its finances? 
ing, said “there is a serious shortage of 
railroad equipment in Argentina.” 

The transaction is the result of monthg 
of negotiation both in Canada and i 
Argentina. Sumac Ltd., of Ottawa andG 
Montreal, purchased the equipment from | 
the Canadian War Assets Administration, ® 
and sold it to an Argentine syndicate® 
which acted in behalf of the Institute 
Argentino de Promocion del Intercambio.) 

The flat cars, built in 1945 for Soviet) 
Russia under Canadian lend-lease and) 
transferred to the War Assets Admins) 
istration at the end of the war, are now 
being reconverted for use on the widee 
gage (1.76-meters) railways in Argeis 
tina now operated by the Governmer 
but formerly owned by British interests) 
Mr. Irigoyen said. Deliveries will begiff 
shortly, with shipments being made from 
Vancouver and Nova Scotian ports. 
ment to Canada was made in dollars. 7 

“Argentina, with an expanding ecom 
omy, is in dire need of railway equips 
ment,” Mr. Irigoyen said. “Railroad ff 
cilities have failed to keep pace with ti 
country’s growth. Indeed, such items® 
cement, which is plentiful in Argentina 
must be imported for use in Buenos 
because transportation within the Ccoums 
try is inadequate.” ; 
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